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FROM THE EDITOR 


THE 


WRITER 


I s there any story more fun 
to read - and to write - 
than a good crime story? 

The best keep you glued to 
the page or screen because they 
tap into the most fundamental of 
human storytelling questions: 

And then what happened? I’m not 
an expert on crime fiction, but 
the samples I’ve read have stayed 
emblazoned in my book memory. 

In this issue, we are delighted 
to bring you the first, second 
and third place winners of our CRIME PAYS short story contest. Each month, 
we provide you with interviews, how-tos and tips about the industry. You will 
find all of that in these pages as usual. Don't miss interviews with Mary Karr, 
queen of the memoir, and with Cynthia Bond, who did plenty of personal soul 
searching to come up with fiction. But we love taking a break from the analy- 
sis of the craft to deliver the thing itself: a story. 

I think you’ll be entertained and impressed by “A Deadly Diet,” Wendy 
Robertson’s lively tale about a marriage gone wrong. She took first place with 
her story, and we are thrilled (if not chilled) to publish it here. You can also 
read the runners up online at WriterMag.com. Our guest story judge David C. 
Taylor is a sharp practitioner of the genre, and you can learn more about his 
tricks of the trade an interview - and a compelling excerpt from his novel 
Night Life - in this issue. His comments about each of the stories are online. 

Of course, we believe you’ll find lots to enjoy in these pages, on our website 
and in our digital edition, where we regularly offer bonus content related to 
stories in the print magazine. 

And now: Are you ready to submit a short story? Great! Turn immediately 
to page 35 or hop onto our website for more information. Submit your best 
work and win a shot at being read by guest judge, novelist Colum McCann, 
and at being published in The Writer. Now's your chance to offer the world an 
answer to that question: And then what happened? 
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COMPILED BY MEREDITH QUINN 


^ P.G. Wodehouse mastered cleverness in such 
lines as: "I could see that, if not actually 
disgruntled, he was far from being gruntled." 


By Jeeves! 

Harness the power of P.G. Wodehouse's principles. 


By Peter Stone 

B ritish humorist P.G. Wodehouse and I hoth started out as hankers. I 
discovered this commonality while researching his career for a cre- 
ative writing class project. I also realized that Wodehouse’s successful 
transition from hanker to writer provides inspiration and practical 
lessons for working and aspiring writers. 

Sir Pelham Grenville Wodehouse (1881-1975) became a prolific writer of htera- 
ture. His output of light, humorous fiction included 125 hooks (including several 
anthologies of short stories originally published elsewhere), 18 pubhshed plays and 
lyrics for 34 musicals. He also created such immortal characters as Bertie Wooster, 
his valet Jeeves and Lord Emsworth of Blandings. However, his early ambition to 
become a writer was initially thwarted by a financially-strapped father, who secured 
a trainee position for him at the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank office in London. 


In September 1900, the aspiring 
writer began work at the bank, reluc- 
tantly; he left it for good, trium- 
phantly, exactly two years later. 
During those two years, Wodehouse 


published 80 short stories and articles 
in various periodicals and contrib- 
uted regularly to a newspaper column 
- all in his spare time. His achieve- 
ment was the product of desire. 


dogged perseverance and the applica- 
tion of two important principles. 

The first was to harness the power 
of goals and deadlines. Upon joining 
the bank, Wodehouse established a 
goal and deadline for himself: to 
make enough money from writing to 
justify quitting the place and becom- 
ing a fulltime freelance writer within 
two years. (After two years of clerk- 
ing in London, trainees were dis- 
patched to the bank’s outposts in the 
Far East, a prospect that terrified 
him.) For the next two years, Wode- 
house toiled at the bank by day, then 
raced to his rented room and wrote 
frantically through the night. During 
this period, he submitted between 



DNY59/istock 


"MY TROUBLE, AS 
WITH ALL BEGINNING 
AUTHORS, WAS THAT 
I DIDN'T KNOWHOW 
TO WRITE. " 


eight and 10 stories per week to vari- 
ous periodicals: His rejections num- 
bered in the hundreds. 

The second principle was to find 
one's own voice. Wodehouse’s early 
writing efforts were prodigious but 
unfocused. In his desperation to 
escape the bank, he would write any- 
thing - verses, short stories, articles 
for lowbrow newspapers. He would 
later characterize his initial submis- 
sions as “bilge,” adding: “My trouble, 
as with all beginning authors, was that 
I didn’t know how to write.” 

As rejections of this scattergun 
approach piled up, Wodehouse began 
experimenting with other styles. 
Gradually, his own writing voice - 
good-natured, comic - dawned, and 
there was a ready, appreciative audi- 
ence for his style. He was soon invited 
to contribute to a humor column in 
the Globe and Traveller, London’s pop- 
ular and prestigious newspaper. 

That’s when Wodehouse reached a 
crossroads. His earnings from writing 
exceeded his bank salary, and he had 
been offered a five-week contract to 
edit a column in the Globe. He 
recorded the resulting career decision 
as follows: “On September 9th, having 
to choose between the Globe and the 
bank I chucked the latter, and started 
out on my wild lone as a freelance.” 

Very good, Jeeves! 


Peter Stone is a graduate of the creative writ- 
ing certification program at McMaster Univer- 
sity in Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. He has been 
published in Toronto's Globe & Mail anti 
McMaster's Ma/hsfreefanthology. 


WRITERS ON WRITING 

Christopher Robinson 


In the quintessentially solo 
pursuit of novel-writing, 
Christopher Rohinson success- 
fully broke with tradition hy co- 
authoring a novel with a friend 
and fellow writer, Gavin Kovite. 
Their hook. War of the 
Encyclopaedists, was pub- 
lished to much acclaim in May. 
It follows the friendship of two 
millennial men, one of whom 
goes to fight in Iraq when his 
National Guard unit is 
deployed. Robinson was a 
finalist for the Yale Younger 
Poets Prize, and Kovite is an 
army lawyer who previously 
served as an infantry platoon 
leader. Their writing has been 
praised for its fresh and some- 
times wry treatment of sub- 
jects as weighty as modern 
warfare and for its commentary 
on the millennial generation. 


WHAT IS THE MOST IMPORTANT 
THING YOU'VE LEARNED 
ABOUT WRITING? 

That if I can have one good idea, I 
can have another. Ideas are cheap. 
It's good execution that's expensive. 
So I try not to waste my own time 
executing an idea that may be good 
in isolation, or perhaps was good in 
the context of an earlier state of the 
manuscript, but that in the current 
manuscript is more like a teratoma 
that ought to be removed. 

HOW HAS THAT HELPED YOU 
AS A WRITER? 

This has helped me become a much 
better self-editor, which is half or 
probably more than half of being a 
good writer. It's easy to become 
attached to certain elements of a 
world you've been building for years: 
a character, a set piece, a poetic 
prologue. And sometimes these 
elements aren't bad in and of 
themselves. They may be executed 
beautifully (i.e., the prose may be 
gorgeous) or they may represent 
some imaginative spark. But in the 



WHERE IN 
THE WORLD IS 
THE WRITER? 


►After a two- 
week broadcast 
journalism 
fellowship in 
Germany and 
Brussels, Andrew 
Schneider relaxed 
along the famous 
canals of Bruges, 
Belgium. 
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^ An encyclopaedist is a person 
who compiles or contributes 
to an encyclopedia. 



context of the larger work, they 
may be doing you a disservice. 

They may be clotting up the 
arteries of the plot, or worse, 
adding a second beating heart to 
the chest of the book, when one 
would do just fine. And in those 
cases, no matter how beautiful 
the prose is, no matter how 
unexpected or original the idea 
behind the passage is, those 
scenes should be cut for the 
benefit of the macro idea, which 
is the novel as a whole. 

Reminding myself of this mantra 
(If you've had one good idea, you 
can have another) has been 
crucial to my ability to rip out 
certain stubbornly entrancing but 
detrimental pages from the 
manuscript. With War of the 
Encyclopaedists, in the last year 
of working on the book, I got to a 
point where my imaginative 
energies were focused on what to 
excise. I had several extremely cathartic 
moments when I realized I could delete an 
entire chapter, condense two bit 
characters in one, with only minor 
adjustments to the surrounding plot. It's 
not always cathartic. Sometimes you 


have to rip out a piece of the novel that's 
been blinding you from howto proceed. 
You need to see the hole it makes in the 
book before you know what to fill it with. 

— Gabriel Packard is the associate director of the 
creative writing MPA program at Hunter College in New 
York City. 


▼While visiting her son in Atlanta, Georgia, 
Lois Jean Bousquet was delighted to find 
the Foundation Center, where she 
researched opportunities for writer 
residencies and grants. 



AWisconsin writer Linda Frank 
relaxes at Fort Myers Beach, Florida, 
while visiting her daughter. Frank's 
perfect vacation offers time to read, 
write and spend time with family. 



Writing 

Prompts 

November is National 
Novel Writing Month, and 
even if fiction is not your 
passion, challenge yourself 
to sit down every day to 
write. Record a few lines 
of dialogue or a character 
sketch, and push yourself 
to make the time for writ- 
ing. Each day, set a goal: 
a word count, plot point, 
character development. 

If you get into a regular 
schedule, your writing suc- 
cess may last well beyond 
the month of November. 
Check writermag.com 
every day during the 
month of November for 
a new writing prompt to 
help you. 
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Adam Ellis 


YEARS BLOGGING 


Humor 


booksofadam.com 


Books of Adam: 

The Blunder 
Years; Tiny Hats 
on Cats 


What compelled you 
to start Books of 
Adam? 

I started blogging and 
making comics because I 
didn't have enough to do 
at the design job I had at 
the time. It opened a lot 
of doors, and I was actu- 
ally able to quit that job a 
couple months later and 
focus on my own projects 
full time. 

• 

You're a talented art- 
ist, and your illustra- 
tions add depth and 
heart to your stories, 
but you also have a 
witty and relatable 
narrative style. How 
did you develop your 
writing voice? 

I've always been glued 
to the television, and I 
think my sense of humor 



is directly influenced by 
everything I saw on TV 
growing up. Sometimes 
I think my writing voice 
isn't even my own, but a 
combination of Friends 
episodes and Sailor 
Moon monologues. 

• 

In your revision pro- 
cess, how do you 
identify when some- 
thing's not working or 
isn't as funny as you 
hoped it would be? 

I tend not to revise very 
much. If something is 
funny, it comes pretty 
naturally, and if it's not 
working, I usually 
abandon that idea and 
move on to something 
better. I have dozens of 
half-finished drafts 
that will never see the 
light of day. 

• 

How specifically did 
your blog contribute 
to your two book 
deals. Books of 
Adam: The Blunder 
Years and Tiny Hats 
on Cats? 

I never would have got- 
ten my book deals with- 
out having a blog first. I 
get a lot of emails from 
people asking how they 
can start blogs and get 
book deals, and I always 
tell them they need to 
focus on one thing at a 
time. I think if you make 
good work you believe 
in, cool opportunities 
will follow. 




EDIT THIS! 

WHEN YOU'RE ABOUT TO HAND 
A MANUSCRIPT OVER TO 
ANOTHER SET OF EYES FOR 
REVISION AND EDITING, YOU 
WANT IT GOING TO THE RIGHT 
EYES. WE ASKED AUTHORS 
ABOUT THE CHARACTERISTICS 
THEY LOOK FOR IN A GOOD 
EDITOR AND WHAT THEY WANT 
FROM THE PROCESS. 


"What I hope for from an 
editor is basically the same 
thing I would want from a 
lover and/or grandmother. I 
know she knows more about 
truth and beauty than I do, but 
for some reason she's more 
interested in my work than her 
own. I should add that I don't 
expect editors to always be 
this way, but the best ones I've 
worked with were just so: 
deeply talented, stunningly 
brilliant and endlessly, 
selflessly generous." 

— Matthew Batt, Sugarhouse 


"A good editor nurtures my 
work by offering feedback 
that is designed to close the 
gap between my vision for a 
piece and my execution of 
it. She should feel 
comfortable pulling my coat 
when she sees me headed in 
the wrong direction, and 
offering encouragement 
when the writing is on point. 
Above all else, a good editor 
should be honest, 
intellectually curious and 
rigorous and kind." 

— Naomi Jackson, The Star Side of Bird Hill 








"No passion in the world is equal to the 
passion to alter someone else's draft." 
—H.G. Wells 


Brave new lECil world 


Technology offers daily ways to improve your writing life. Here are some 
writer-friendly tools to help you fully arrive in the digital world. 


►TYPING FOR THE 21st 
CENTURY 



► NEVER-ENDING 
CLIPBOARD 

This new Mac app allows 
you to maintain and search 
everything you've ever 
copied and pasted. Never 
beat yourself up again for 
saving a document or 
clearing your clipboard only 
to realize the picture-perfect 
conclusion you cut has been 
lost to the depths of your 
circuit boards. Free, pasteapp.me 


► CHARGING ON THE GO 

No need to lug around 
your bulky laptop charger 
with Dart, the world's 
smallest laptop charger. 
Compatible with most 
devices, this small, 
colorful 100-240V charger 
can be used worldwide. 
Consists of a 65W laptop 
and 2.1 A USB port to 
charge tablets and other 
devices simultaneously. 
$89. finsix.com 



► USB MUG WARMER 

Keep your coffee warm 
while you spend hours in 
the zone. This mug 
warmer plugs right in to 
your computer via a USB 
attachment. Even when 
you get lost in your 
story, you won't have to 
worry about your java 
cooling off or breaking 
stride to re-heat. $11.99. 
perpetua1kid.com 



►A PEN FOR ALL 
SURFACES 

Ever have a brilliant idea 
but nowhere to write it 
down? Enter Phree, the 
write-anywhere digital pen 
that connects to a phone, 
tablet or laptop. After a 
successful Kickstarter 
campaign, the pen is now 
available to pre-order. $198. 
otmtech.com 



► UPLOADABLE 
NOTEBOOKS 

These moleskin 
notebooks are designed 
for use with Evernote, 
the iOS and Android app 
that lets you take photos 
of your notes and save 
them to the cloud, 
making them searchable. 
They include "smart 
stickers" so that you can 
tag the physical pages 
with the location to 
which you uploaded the 
notes. Start at $11.95 for a set 
of 2. evernote.com 


►WORD MAPPING 

Visual learners will 
love seeing how words 
relate to each other 
thanks to the word 
maps provided on 
Visual Thesaurus. Over 

145.000 words and 

115.000 meanings 
converge in spider web- 
like maps that help you 
discover new words for 
your work. $2.95 per month, 
visuaithesaurus. com 


Improve your typing and 
use your time more 
wisely with these online 
typing lessons. Learn 
touch-typing techniques, 
keep track of your 
mistakes, log words-per- 
minute (wpm) and see 
your progress in 
performance graphs. 
Available in several 
languages. Free, keybr.com 



► MUSIC, WITHOUT 
DISTRACTION 

Block out the rest of the 
world while you write 
with the Philips Fidelio 
NCI noise-canceling 
headphones. The 
multiway folding set 
makes transporting to 
your offsite work areas 
easy without compro- 
mising sound quality. 
$300. philips.co.uk 
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Writing 

Prompts 

The witness protection 
program relocates you to a 
new city and gives you a new 
identity. In your new digs, 
you discover that a long-lost 
friend is also living there as a 
part of the witness protection 
program. Describe your initial 
encounter with that person, 
using a flashback to fill read- 
ers in about your past. Was 
it a troubled relationship? A 
happy one? Then describe 
the same experience from the 
friend's point of view. 

This prompt was created by 
Justin Eisenstadt as part of 
The Writer's "Pitch Your Prompt" 
contest at AWP 2015. 


ASK THE WRITER 

I’m writing a character whose first language isn’t Engfish. In using 
English, though, he uses a lot of common phrases. My readers are tak- 
ing issue with this. After a number of years in a country, wouldn’t he 
pick up phrases fike “that takes the cake” and “you’re pulling my leg”? 

Those phrases are called idioms, and they're an interesting part of language. 
They rely on figurative meaning instead of literal meaning. Let’s look at one of 
your examples: "You're pulling my leg." The literal meaning of this, of course, is 
that someone has taken hold ofthe narrator’s leg and is tugging on it. The 
meaning ofthe idiom, however, cannot be garnered by looking atthe dictionary 
definition of each word. Its figurative meaning is to say something that isn’t 
true, as a joke. 

Sometimes you can trace the language of idioms to their source to find out 
why that phrase came to carry that meaning. The Phrase Finder at phrases.org. 
uk is a good source forthis. For example, the phrase "red letter day" is used to 
note special days. It comes from the very early practice of marking church 
festival days on the calendar in red. 

People often pickup the meaning of idioms through repeated exposure. I’m 
not sure how long the process would take for a speaker to use them 
seamlessly in a language otherthan his or her own. Flave you spent much time 
talking with a real person who has been speaking English as long as your 
character has? That should give you a sense ofthe possibilities. Based on my 
own observations, you might have your charactertranslate an idiom from his 
or her own language, or use the English language idiom, but use it in a way 
that’s slightly off, relying on different wording or applying itto a situation that’s 
very close but not quite apt. 

Of course, all this depends upon how long the person has been speaking 
English, his or her personality and othertraits. You’ll need to consider what’s 
believable and, atthe same time, consider how likely your choice is for your 
individual character. 

— Brandi Reissenweber teaches fiction writing and reading fiction at Gotham 
Writers Workshop. 


#AMEDITING 

As much asTwitter has become a forum 
for in-process writers, it is equally 
important during editing. While we found 
that most writers are trading tweets 
lamenting the editing process, we also 
found plenty of tips that will help others 
go through the journey - laughs, 
grimaces and all. MTs follow. 


Bruce Benzel @ToViewTheValley 
^Editors. Whether you love 'em or 
hate 'em, fact is they're essentiall 
#Authors #Writers #Publishers 



Annie Acorn @Annie_Acorn 
Editing as you write your first draft 
can block word flow as you concen- 
trate on where you are instead of 
where to go. #amwriting :-) 



Sharon Hughson @SharonLFIughson 
My second round novel edits are just 
such a thing. I may be #editing for 
ever. 



Katy L. Washburn @ibreathefiction 
My #editor is slowly sending back each 
ofthe chapters of my book. Seeing the 
changes is cool! Making changes with 
him is cooler! #amwriting 


Broc Silva @AuthorBrocSilva 
• #editing just discovered one of my 
I characters went from Jason to James/ 
from agent to sergeant. This is why 
we edit. #author#amwriting 



A Writing Nerd @A_Writing_Nerd 
I was taken by surprise by how much 
work editing is; I'd just expected it to 
be correcting the odd typo. So naive 
#amediting #writerproblems 



Lesley Donaldson @Bornagainwriter 
Have to love #autocorrector when 
#editing a #story: "Graeme groaned 
and the man giving commands fired 
the Taster at him again." 
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BREAKTHROUGH 

BY MINAL HAJRATWALA 


A WRITER'S SUCCESS STORY 


The power of socks 

Struggling with your theme? Write into it. 


S o you have your characters: com- 
pelling, quirky, obsessed. They’re 
doing stuff: active, dramatic, in 
motion. At the end of it all, you 
hope your reader will feel a certain Aaah. 

That deep, satisfied, readerly sigh is 
the result of theme. 

Theme can be hard to talk about, 
write about, wrap our brains around. It is 
a bit too big, sometimes: Veering into 
abstraction or pedantry, it feels like it 
might take away from the story. We don’t 
necessarily want to reduce our complex, 
gorgeous narratives to something so 
basic as “loneliness” or “modernity.” 

Nevertheless, theme is necessary: It is 
what connects your particular story to 
the universal. Without theme, you don’t 
have a narrative; all you have is a string 
of anecdotes. 

But how can you come up with 
themes when your book has so many 
problems? 

While writing my nonfiction epic 
Leaving India: My Family’s Journey 
from Five Villages to Five Continents, I 
was blessed to have the writer Susan 
Griffin as my coach. I would go into 
each session fretting tearfully about an 
insurmountable obstacle: “My family is 
too big and scattered! I don’t know 
how the reader will ever keep track - I 
can barely keep track myself I Plus, 
how am I ever going to choose who to 
focus on and do justice to all of them 
without offending anyone and, and, 
and...?” (Cue tissue and hot tea.) 

After a suitable interval, after I 
stopped hyperventilating, Griffin 
would gently say, in a charming Amer- 
icanism, “Well, you just need to turn 
that sock inside out.” 


She would point out that, in fact, the 
very thing that I was whining about was 
my material. She would encourage me 
to get curious: Isn’t diaspora really 
about this exact confusion? What is the 
nature of this scattering? How do people 
track and stay in touch with each other 
across distance and other gaps? How 
does scattering affect our psyches and 
emotions and relationships? 

She urged me to write into this 
material, instead of seeing it as an 
obstacle and letting it block me. As I 
followed her direction and breathed 
through my fear long enough to 
become curious, I found myself 
directly engaged with what I learned to 
recognize as key themes of the book: 
confusion as an aspect of the condition 
of migration/ diaspora. The emotional 
impacts of loss of physical proximity. 
Loss and gain as parallel tropes. The 
struggle with how to compensate for 
and cope with these losses. 

Writing into this “problem,” linking 
it to characters and specific anecdotes, 
empathizing with all my ancestors as 
they too puzzled over the same ques- 
tions, was much more productive than 
the hair-pulling I’d been doing. 

Here’s how you (possibly with the 
help of a coach or wise friend) can “turn 
your socks inside out.” This might take 
the form of a chart, a scrawled diagram 
or a simple list. 

• List five to 10 of the biggest prob- 
lems with your book. 

• Get curious. One at a time, ask 
probing questions about each 
“problem.” If you’re working with 
a friend, have your friend ask 
questions, too. Take notes. 


• Get global. Look for keywords and 
big concepts. Point your questions 
toward themes. 

• Narrow down the list to two or 
three major themes, and find at 
least three places in your book 
where you can weave in the themes. 
A little theme goes a long way. Add 

it when you sense that things are get- 
ting random or too far afield to con- 
nect your story back to a central 
thread. Rely on your first-draft readers 
to tell you when you’re being heavy- 
handed and need to pull back. 

The truth is, somewhere in you, you 
already know your themes. They are 
the reason you write. □ 


Minal Hajratwala is a coach and creator of the 
Blueprint Your Book intensive for writers. Her 
latest book is Bountiful Instructions for 
Enlightenment 
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WRITING ESSENTIALS 

BY ELIZABETH FISHEL 


Alike in dignity 

Find your comfort zone with personal revelation. 



P ublishing personal stories that 
include people in your life does 
not always produce satchels of fan 
mail. Just as few people look at 
photographs or paintings of themselves 
and exclaim, “Wow, what a gorgeous like- 
ness!” most folks, particularly relatives, 
don’t react joyfully to their portraits in 
print. As the artist John Singer Sargent 
put it succinctly, “Every time 1 paint a 
portrait, 1 lose a friend.” 

From someone else’s point of view, 

“personal” can all too quickly careen into 
“too personal.” Plumbing their own lives, 
first-person writers inevitably draw fam- 
ily and friends into the net. Suddenly, the 
next family reunion is unpleasant. As 
Czeslaw Milosz, the Polish poet, once 
said, “When a writer is born into a fam- 
ily, the family is finished.” To that. New 
Yorker writer and sometime memoirist 
Ian Frazier might respond, “Guilt is the 
headwind we sail into.” 

Writers whose topic is family life 
draw a line between letting it all hang out and Fort Knox 
secrecy. I know one writer who paid her children $15 each time she used one 
of their stories in one of hers. Another writes two versions of her most raw 
and private history: one no holds barred to keep for herself, the other judi- 
ciously shaded for publication. 

Each of us has a unique threshold: What feels like oversharing to one may 
feel like too little information to another. From my own books and articles 
about family life. I’ve learned that each of us must find our own comfort zone 
when writing the truth about our lives and the hves of others. Here are seven 
strategies to help you find yours. 


stirring up a hornet’s 
nest of family rebuttal, 
but readers may be 
turned off as well. 
Sometimes getting your 
hurt and anger on the 
page is cathartic enough. 
Bottom desk drawers 
were invented to hold 
white-hot pieces that 
cried out to be written but 
not necessarily published. 

3 Own your story. 

You may have free 
rein to reveal the cracks in 
your own life story, but 
take a deep breath before 
disclosing someone else’s. 

If you struggled with an 
eating disorder, flunked 
your driver’s test or have an 
addiction and want to share 
that saga with the world, 
that’s your choice. But 
whenever possible, let other people’s 
emotional heartaches be theirs to 
divulge. As William Zinsser, author 
of Inventing the Truth: The Art and 
Craft of Memoir, points out, 

“Nobody has a monopoly on the 
shared past. If your sister has a prob- 
lem with your memoir, she can write 
her own memoir, and it will be just 
as valid as yours.” 


1 Write first; edit later. 

Don’t censor yourself too quickly. 
Pour your first draft from your heart 
onto the page without any critics - inner 
or outer - standing in your way. Give 
your story time to settle before consider- 
ing it from another’s point of view - and 
then move on to the second draft. 


Examine your motives. 

Be honest with yourself about the 
reasons for writing an emotional piece 
about the past. If you’re doing it for 
revenge, to show you were wronged or 
to prove yourself right in the face of 
competing narratives, think twice 
about proceeding. Not only will you be 


Take your mandate seriously. 

If it turns out you are the only 
person writing your family’s story, 
honor that responsibility. As long as 
the tale is heartfelt and compassion- 
ate, most family members will come 
to accept and even appreciate it pro- 
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vided you’ve done your due diligence on the front end. 
Interview key role-players for their perspectives, check 
and confirm information you share: Did Uncle Ephraim 
die of emphysema or cirrhosis of the liver? Did Aunt 
Beulah have three husbands or four? Although relatives 
may scream and shout at the way you portray them, they 
may also be flattered to be captured for posterity. When 
the dust settles, the people you leave out may be even 
more offended than the ones you portray, warts and all. 

5 Protect your sources. 

To help keep the people you love, give secondary 
characters pseudonyms (but tell readers you’re doing so) 
and disguise place names by referring to “a big East Coast 
city” or “an Ivy League college.” 

6 Offer prepublication fact-checking. 

There’s no shame in letting people you’ve written 
about read a draft of the passages that include them 
before an essay or book sails out into the world. Their 
fact-checking will obviously tell you if you’ve gotten 
something dead wrong, but these early readers can also 
let you know if something feels too private for public 
consumption. You don’t have to make the changes they 
ask for, but at least you can explain your point of view in 
advance so family members won’t be blindsided when 
they read your words about them in print for the first 
time. Another fringe benefit: The pre-print once-over 
often becomes a release valve. In my own experience. I’ve 
found very few people have asked me to make significant 
changes, and the small tweaks they’ve requested have not 
changed my meaning or intent. 

7 Wait until the statute of limitations has passed. 

Once I broached the idea of a “comfort zone” while 
teaching a memoir-writing class, and a student shot back, 
“Isn’t it dishonest not to write every truthful detail about 
your family as you feel it?” As we pursued the topic fur- 
ther, she confessed: All her family members were dead. 
With no more relatives’ feathers to ruffle, she could take 
the purist stand. 

If you can afford the time, waiting to write about your 
kinfolk until after they have died is a sure-fire strategy to 
prevent unwanted feedback - at least among relatives. 
Otherwise, weigh the demands of telling your life story 
with the public and personal scrutiny sure to come. If this 
balancing act proves too difficult? There’s always fiction. □ 


Elizabeth Fishel is the author of four books about family lives and the 
co-author of Getting to 30: A Parent’s Guide to the 20-Something Years. 
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MARKET FOCUS 

BY JULIA RAPPAPORT 


Recipe for recovery 

A food blog fixed a soul and landed a book deal. 


felt like I had invented the 
I Internet,” laughs Jessica Fech- 
I tor as she thinks back to the 
first post she published on 
Sweet Amandine, a blog about food, 
cooking, family and hfe. 

“Well, hello,” began that first post, 
published in January 2009. “It’s strange 
introducing myself to a big white 
empty text box, but I suppose I have to 
start somewhere.” 

Fechtor launched Sweet Amandine 
just as food blogs were really starting to 
“have a moment.” She wasn’t looking to 
piggyback on a trend. Rather, as she 
shares in her book Stir: My Broken 
Brain and the Meals that Brought Me 
Home, Fechtor started the blog in an 
attempt to heal and feel strong and con- 
fident in a body and brain that had 
recently let her down. 

Five months before Sweet Amandine 
made its way out into the world, Fech- 
tor, who was 28 at the time, collapsed 
while running on a treadmill. Doctors 
later told her that an aneurysm had 
burst in her brain. After weeks in the 
hospital and multiple surgeries, she 
returned home, physically and mentally 
exhausted, to the Cambridge, Massa- 


chusetts, apartment she shared with her 
husband, EU. She was blind in her left 
eye and had lost her sense of smell 
(something that ultimately returned). 
Activities that had always been second 
nature - going for afternoon walks to 
her favorite bakery, making a cup of tea 
- seemed impossible. 

“At first, recovery was full-time,” says 
Fechtor, who now lives in San Francisco 
with Eli and their two little girls, “but 
then, as I slowly started recovering from 
this devastating illness, a devastating 
boredom settled in. I missed my kitchen. 
I needed to find a way to feel at home in 
my body and in my apartment again.” 

And so, one cold December after- 
noon, a friend suggested that she start 
a food blog. 

When Eechtor pubUshed her first 
post, she sent the link to a few dozen 
close family members and friends, and 
with each day, she began to push herself 
to do new things, to get back into the 
kitchen and to write about her experi- 
ences. She wrote about golden butter- 
milk biscuits and homemade cinnamon 
ice cream, about the unending snowfall 
in Cambridge that winter and getting 
together with neighbors. She began read- 


ing other blogs, too, like MoUy Wizen- 
berg’s Orangette and Deb Perehnan’s 
Smitten Kitchen, and found a commu- 
nity among other people who were blog- 
ging about food and life. 

What she didn’t do was talk about 
her aneurysm. 

“It was my place to talk about some- 
thing else,” she says. 

But as months passed and more peo- 
ple began to read, sharing their own food 
stories and recipes, Eechtor started to feel 
like she was keeping a secret. “Here we 
were, talking about our hves on our 
blogs, but I was leaving out this huge 
thing,” she says. “Like: Hi! I’m actually 
missing this huge piece of my skull at the 
moment and I almost died.” 

Shortly before another round of sur- 
gery and eight months after she 
launched Sweet Amandine, Eechtor 
shared her story. “I knew that in order 
to reclaim myself, I would need to 
reclaim my home,” she wrote in a “com- 
ing-out” post. “I started this blog when 
I was strong enough to stand at the 
stovetop and stir for several minutes at 
a time.” And the comments from read- 
ers rolled in - hundreds of them - on 
the blog, via email, through Twitter. 
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DOWNLOAD 


I the digital edition for Jess Fechtor's 
delicious almond butter cake recipe. 



When she woke up from surgery, Eli 
read them aloud. 

Fechtor credits those interactions 
with starting her on the path that led to 
Stir. “When I was writing the book, I 
kept thinking. What am I doing? Is this 
even worth it?” Fechtor says. “And then I 
would think of my blog readers who 
would say, ‘I hope you write a book one 
day. We want to know more about this.’ I 
just felt like it was writing it for them.” 

Sweet Amandine will celebrate its 
seventh anniversary in January, although 
Fechtor slowed down a bit when she was 
working on the book. “I just had to keep 
my head down,” she says. “But even 
when I’m away for a long time, I stiU love 
coming back.” 

When it comes to crafting great blog 
content, Fechtor has simple rules she 
lives - and writes - by: Find inspiration 
around you, gravitate toward other 
writers whose work you want to read 
and be authentic in your writing. “A 
blog is like a studio, like a practice 
space,” she says. “It gets you writing, 
gets your work out there.” 

Often she finds inspiration in the 
everyday: a cookie, a walk with one of 
her daughters, a simple salad shared with 
friends. She takes the work sentence by 
sentence. “I read out loud as I go,” she 
says. If something doesn’t sound right, 
she fixes it then and there. She also does 
aU her own photography - her camera, 
an old 35mm, is “so heavy you could use 
it as a weapon” - and goes against the 
grain when it comes to what she depicts. 

“I don’t stage my photos at aU,” she 
says. “For me, it’s not about creating 


moments for the sake of photographing 
them, but finding inspiration in the way 
a certain moment looks or makes me 
feel.” This approach sometimes leads to 
photos of an empty plate (oops, a cookie 
scarfed too quickly) or a shce of cake 
with only a single bite left. And that’s ok. 

Now that her book tour has ended, 
Fechtor is starting to think about what 
comes next: more time with her family, 
a second book perhaps, more cooking. 
And, of course, getting back to Sweet 


Amandine. “I learned from writing a 
blog that I loved to write narrative,” she 
says. “I’m not a natural blogger. As a 
writer. I’m not a sprinter. I’m more like 
a cross-country writer. It takes me days 
to write a post, which is why it is so 
important for me to get back to it. It’s a 
practice and an exercise, a muscle that 
strengthens me.” □ 


Julia Rappaport is managing editor of fresh, a 
food and cooking magazine. 
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OFF THE CUFF 

BY CHARLES SALZBERG 


AN ESSAY ON THE WRITING LIFE 


Making stuff up 

Is the most common writing advice wrong? 


A s a beginning writer, you 

hear it over and over again. 

Rule number one: Write 
what you know. 

But what about writing what you 
don’t know? 

I’ve never been arrested. I have no 
cops in my family. I’ve been in a 
police station once, when I was doing 
research for a possible book on the 
bomb squad (pre-9/11). I’ve never 
handled a pistol (although I did earn 
marksmanship stripes when I shot a 
.22 rifle at summer camp). I’ve never 
robbed a bank, knocked over a 
7-Eleven or mugged an old lady. I’ve 
been in one fight when I was 11, and 
it lasted about seven seconds - no 
need to mention who came out on top 
of that set-to. I’ve never murdered 
anyone, much less my family, and I’ve 
never chased halfway around the 
world to bring a killer to justice. I’ve 
never searched for a missing person, 
and I’ve never forged a rare book. 

Yet somehow I find myself a 


crime writer who’s written about all 
those actions. 

How, if I am supposed to write only 
what I know, is this possible? 

Easy. I have an imagination, possess 
a fair amount of empathy, have easy 
access to Google and like asking ques- 
tions. If I were hmited to writing what I 
know. I’d be in big trouble because the 
truth is, I don’t know all that much. 

Years ago, when I started my first 
novel, I could hardly afford bus fare 
from New York to New Jersey. Yet I 
wanted to write a detective novel 
wherein the hero, Henry Swann, is led 
to follow clues that take him to Califor- 
nia, Mexico and Berlin. I couldn’t make 

THE LATE 

JOHN BARDEN WAS 
ONCE ASKED IF WRITING 
WAS HARD. 

"HELL NO." 

HE SAID. "YOU SIT 
AT THE TYPEWRITER AND 
LIE LIKE CRAZY." 


these places up; they had to have a sense 
of reaUty about them or otherwise the 
reader, who unlike me might have actu- 
ally visited these places, would have 
dropped my book in disgust, muttering, 
“This guy doesn’t know what he’s talk- 
ing about.” 

I set upon a quest to educate myself 

Los Angeles was easy. I’d seen 
enough movies and TV shows based 
there to get a good feel for the place. I 
purchased a street map and pored 
over it, discovering neighborhoods 
Swann might find himself in and fig- 
uring out how he would get from one 
place to another. 

I had visited Acapulco years earlier, 
so that was a little easier. But Swann is 
also led deep into the jungles of Mex- 
ico, where Td never been. (It seems a 
little too sticky and animal-infested for 
my tastes.) So I read up on them. And 
then, as with Los Angeles, I used my 
most important tool: my imagination. 

I bought a map of Berlin, and I 
grilled a friend who’d made many trips 



to that city. I rewatched John 
LeCarre’s movie The Spy Who Came 
in from the Cold. 

Did it work? Well, yes, it seems 
so. I gave the manuscript to my best 
friend, someone Id known since 
high school. He read it, called me up 
and said, “When did you ever go to 
Los Angeles?” 

“Never,” I replied. 

Imagination and a little research. 

Years later, after the book was pub- 
lished, I visited a book club. One of 
the women was from Mexico. She 
approached me and I was sure she was 
going to call me out but instead she 
said, “You did such a wonderful job 
portraying Mexico. Did you spend 
much time there?” 

“Not much,” I replied, “and not in 
the jungle at all.” 

She smiled. “The only mistake you 
made is that when you had Henry 
Swann come back down the moun- 
tain, you made it a little too easy. He 
never would have found his way down 
because the jungle is so thick.” 

I’ll settle for that. 

A couple years ago, I had a novel 
published based on a man who kills 
his entire family and then disappears. 
I took a chance and wrote the book 
from more than 20 points of view, 
including that of the killer. I had 
characters from aU walks of life, ages, 
both genders. A prostitute. A mad- 
man. A teenage boy (I do admit to at 
one time being a teenage boy). A ser- 
viceman. A college coed. A lover. A 
doctor. How could I have possibly 
done this if I’d stuck to the advice 
“Write what you know”? 

I know very little untd I start to 
research a subject, or ask questions, or 
put myself in another person’s skin. 
That to me is what writing fiction is 
about. Making stuff up. 

In another life, I was a magazine 
journalist and nonfiction book 
writer. I preferred taking assignments 
to write about things I didn’t know. 


When you’re a freelance writer, you 
never say, “Sorry, I don’t know any- 
thing about that subject.” You write 
what you’re paid to write. I learned a 
lot that way. Like how to tie a Wind- 
sor knot when I worked on a maga- 
zine on men’s fashion. Or how to 
coach soccer when I worked on a 
magazine with a famous soccer 
coach. Or what to invest in when 
there’s a recession. Or what it’s like to 
be a skip tracer. Or a comedian. 

I write better about things I don’t 
know anything about. I’m a lifelong 
New Yorker, where my detective 
series mostly takes place. I know the 
city inside and out, borough to bor- 
ough. And yet I have real problems 
writing about it. I think it’s because I 
know it too well. I know it so well I 
keep trying to recreate it block by 
block, store by store, pedestrian by 
pedestrian. I get so caught up in try- 
ing to capture things the way things 
are that I forget to write the way I 
imagine things to be. 

The late John Barden was once 
asked if writing was hard. “Hell no,” 
he said. “You sit at the typewriter and 
lie like crazy.” 

I teach writing now, and I have 
never given an aspiring writer the 
advice “write what you know.” In fact, 
when my students try to write fiction 
based on their lives, it often comes out 
stilted and forced. It’s because they’re 
limiting themselves to what actually 
happened, what they really know. To 
write better, to write imaginatively, 
they need to be given permission to 
invent, to lie, to make things up. 

That’s the only way you’re going to 
get to the truth. □ 


Charles Salzberg is the author of Swann's 
Last Song and its two sequels and has written 
for The New York Times, GQ and New York 
magazine. He teaches at the S.l. Newhouse 
School of Public Communications at Syracuse 
University and is a founding member of the 
New York Writers Workshop. 
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Boss of 

SHE DIDN'T CREATE THE 
FORM, BUT MARY KARR 
HAS A LOT TO SAY ABOUT 
THE ART OF TELLING 
YOUR OWN STORY 

By Nicki Porter 


memoir 



hen I first read Mary Karr’s The Liars’ Club, 
the book struck lightning in some deep part 
of me. Eyes wide, book held close to face, 
spine as stiff as a board, I didn’t relax once. It 
was electric; the book pulsed in my hands. 

It was the first memoir I read with the same 
runaway escapism as a novel. Through vivid 
details resonating with her signature Texan 
drawl, Karr puUs readers into her world, grab- 
bing them by the neck and not relenting until 
the last page. I was dizzy in the wake. 
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Deborah Feingold 


The Liars’ Club is a Southern gothic 
Alice in Wonderland, a horrifying, hilari- 
ous tour of Karr’s traumatic childhood, 
which involved a distant alcoholic father 
and an unstable mother who once made 
a bonfire out of her daughters’ toys and 
threatened the girls with a butcher knife. 

Sexual abuse, death, her parents’ divorce 
and her mother’s eventual mental break- 
down never lead Karr in the direction of 
self-pity. Her narrative eye remains 
steely, gazing into the past, seeking truth. 

Although she was an award-winning 
poet before The Liars’ Club arrived in 
1995, the memoir vaulted Karr to literary 
stardom. The book won the PEN/Martha 
Albrand Award for First Nonfiction and was a New York 
Times best-seller for more than a year, ultimately selling a 
half million copies. Karr followed the book with more mem- 
oirs: Cherry, her coming-of-age story, and Lit, about her 
struggles with alcoholism, hard-won sobriety and conversion 
to Catholicism. 

T he day Karr and I were set to talk by 
phone, I had the wrong number. I spent 30 
minutes doing frantic Google searches to 
find the right one. Our interview started 
late. Karr was driving. Sirens shrieked in 
the background. She needed coffee. I 
needed Xanax. 

“Tell me about the new book,” I say. 

“Wait a minute,” Karr says. “I thought this was supposed 
to be: You ask me questions, and I answer them. So how 
about you do your job, and I do mine?” 

Mary Karr, reigning queen of memoir, has just called me 
out on my bullshit. 

Critics often credit (sometimes blame) Karr for a resur- 
gence of memoir in the last two decades. And the numbers 
are there: NeUsen Bookscan reports memoir sales increased 
400 percent between 2004 and 2008. The Boston Globe calls 
her “a master,” Kirkus Reviews says she is “one of the best 
memoirists of our generation” and the Los Angeles Times 
proclaims her a “grande dame memoirista.” 

Yet Karr would almost certainly cringe at this praise. “Td 
love to take credit for a cultural norm that started before I was 
born,” she says dryly. “No one elected me boss of memoir.” 

Boss, no. Expert, certainly. Karr has spent more than 50 
years reading memoirs, 30 years teaching them, and counts 
as friends some of the boldest stars in the genre: Tobias 
Wolff, Geoffrey Wolff, Cheryl Strayed, Kathryn Harrison, 
Michael Herr. (Her non-memoir literary circle is equally as 
stunning: Louise Gliick is a former teacher, George Saunders 
is a colleague and David Foster Wallace was a former lover 
who tattooed her name on his arm.) 
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In 1965, when Karr was 10, she wrote 
in her journal, “When I grow up, I will 
write Vi poetry and 1/2 autobiography.” 
This prediction turned out to be nearly 
100 percent accurate, but should include 
a small fraction for Karr’s new book The 
Art of Memoir, which is part memoir, 
part how-to book and part meditation on 
the genre. 

“I had begun thinking I was going to 
write a how-to book and ended by think- 
ing I was writing a book about how you 
lead an examined life,” she says. 

Make no mistake: The book is not 
your momma’s writing textbook. The 
text crackles with Karr’s signature wit 
and no-nonsense attitude. Within the 11-page preface alone, 
Karr mentions tattoos, strip clubs and Platoon; uses the 
phrase “ghetto-ass”; and compares memoir writing to a 
“major-league shit-eating contest.” (This from a woman who 
tells the barista her venti iced coffee is for “Mary, like the 
Blessed Mother.”) 

Even the chapter titles are unconventional: “Welcome to 
My Chew Toy;” “Hucksters, the Deluded, and Big Fat Liars;” 
and “Why Not to Write a Memoir: Plus a Pop Quiz to Pro- 
tect the Bleeding and Box Out the Rigid.” 

“It’s not a compendium of the form,” Karr admits. “It’s a 
book about how we bullshit ourselves about who we are.” 

And no writer may be better at razing her own bullshit 
than Karr. Before penning The Liars’ Club, she had spent 20 
years in therapy sorting out personal truths. Before writing 
about the past, no matter how small, she ruthlessly interviews 
herself: “Is that true? Is that really true? Did that happen?” 

She won’t write until she has evidence that supports her 
feelings and opinions. Sometimes that means questioning 
hard-set opinions of the past. Karr opens Cherry saying 
goodbye to her father before she heads west to California 
with a gaggle of surfers and a hollowed-out surfboard stuffed 
with pot and pharmaceuticals. 

“All my life. I’d relied on the premise that Daddy had 
abandoned me a decade before I took off So I was shopping 
for a scene to show the reader his abandonment and perhaps 
dab a tear from my living eye as I did so,” Karr writes in The 
Art of Memoir. 

But searching her memories, Karr was unable to find any 
evidence to support her feelings. Instead, she writes, “I’d be at 
work, and he’d bring me a supper plate wrapped in foil. He’d 
offer to make me breakfast in the morning or to take me 
squirrel hunting or fishing; I’d say no.” 

It was Karr who abandoned her father, she writes: “He 
never said he’d be somewhere for me and didn’t show up, and 
he hated like heU when I left home.” 

This sudden reversal shocked Karr to her core. “I’d spent 
decades discussing his abandonment in therapy, and it was 


"It's not a 
compendium 
of the form. 

It's a book 
about how we 
bullshit our- 
selves about 
who we are." 



EXCERPT FROM CHAPTER ONE OF THE ART OF MEMOIR 


THE PAST'SVIGOR 

We look at the world once, in childhood. 

The rest is memory. 

Louise Gluck, "Nostos" 

AT UNEXPECTED POINTS in life, everyone gets waylaid by the 
colossal force of recollection. One minute you're a grown-ass 
woman, then a whiff of cumin conjures your dad's curry, and a 
whole door to the past blows open, ushering in uncanny detail. 
There are traumatic memories that rise up unbidden and dwarf 
you where you stand. But there are also memories you dig for: 
you start with a clear fix on a tiny instant, and pick at every knot 
until a thin thread comes undone that you can follow back through 
the mind's labyrinth to other places. We've all interrogated our- 
selves - It couldn't have been Christmas because we had shorts 
on In the snapshot. Such memories start by being figured out, 
but the useful ones eventually gain enough traction to haul you 
through the past. 

Memory is a pinball in a machine - it messily ricochets around 
between image, idea, fragments of scenes, stories you've heard. 
Then the machine goes tilt and snaps off. But most of the time, 
we keep memories packed away. I sometimes liken that moment 
of sudden unpacking to circus clowns pouring out of a miniature 
car trunk - how did so much fit into such a small space? 

You show up at your high school reunion shocked to find a 
middle-aged populace rather than the teens you passed in the 
hallways decades back. Then somebody mentions she sat behind 
you in Miss Pickett's seventh-grade English class, and somehow 
her prepubescent face blooms awake in you. Then you remember 
where your locker was that year, and that speech class came 
after English, and since speech was last period you walked home 
across the football field's fresh-mown grass, watching the boy you 
had a crush on in practice gear. 

So a single image can split open the hard seed of the past, and 
soon memory pours forth from every direction, sprouting its vines 
and flowers up around you till the old garden's taken shape in all 
its fragrant glory. Almost unbelievable how much can rush forward 
to fill an absolute blankness. 

On the first day of a memoir class, I often try to douse my 
students' flaming certainty about the unassailability of their 
memories. Usually I fake a fight with a colleague - prof or student 
- while a videographer whirs in back. Then the class is asked to 
record right after the event what happened. 

For the caliber of grad students I face down, the exercise 
should be a slam-dunk. A year or so back almost eight hundred 
applied for six slots in poetry and six in fiction. They're all broke 
out in smarts, but in some oddball ways. Sure there are Ivy 
Leaguers, but in poetry we once turned down a Harvard grad for a 
gay ex-marine. In fiction, a Yale summa cum laude lost a seat to a 


former Barnum & Bailey clown. 

Picture a seminar room with tables 
in a horseshoe and some twenty grad 
students, mostly in black, each propping 
up a Styrofoam cup of lukewarm liquid. I 
explain the videographer in back by saying 
a class transcript may help with a book on 

Following a script, I apologize for leaving my phone on but claim 
I have an administrative problem to work out halfway through 
our three-hour class. At planned intervals, my coconspirator, 

Chris sometimes, calls, putatively to ask - harangue? - me about 
swapping classrooms. The students hear me be jovial and accom- 
modating, though I hustle him off the phone, saying let's talk at 
the break. 

An hour before he's due, Chris steams in. A tall, fiftyish poet 
with a shaved head, he's tight-lipped his mouth into a line and is 
claiming that this is his seminar room. We need to clear out. Now. 

We're playing against type. He's known as low-key and easygo- 
ing, and I as - how to say it? - noisy? Southern? He raises his 
voice. I suggest we step outside. He steps forward, I step back. 
He's tall. I'm short. I try to defuse the situation. He says for once I 
should do what everybody else does and cooperate. He tells me 
to go fuck myself - or do I only remember it that way? Then he 
heaves a sheaf of papers into the air and stalks out. The students 
are agog. On the tape, they cut their eyes away from us to con- 
nect with each other. 

Paralyzed silence. Am I okay? the codependent kid asks, 
Bambi-eyed. I explain the ruse, and the group's burst of laughter is 
a collective awkwardness. One joker claims he's suing for trauma, 
since he flashed back to his parents fighting. 

You'd guess that these bright, mostly young, fairly sensitive 
witnesses would nail the event down to the color of Chris's socks. 
And yet around the room, with each student reading from spiral 
notebook or legal pad the mistakes pop up like dandelion greens. 

There are memory aces, of course. Maybe one, rarely two - of 
twenty to twenty-five per seminar - come with wizardly photo- 
graphic recall. They get the facts spot on. They nail quotes verba- 
tim and don't mess up physical details, or even intervals of time. 
(Getting time wrong is a common memory screw up, even for 
the young.) How often did he call?The wizards are dead certain 
it was three times, with ten-to-twelve-minute gaps in between. 
And Chris's pants were khaki, his shirt denim, not vice versa: he 
wore not loafers but black Nikes double-knotted with two holes 
unthreaded. Marvels, these observers. 

Reviewing student blunders in these classes, I correct details 
on the board, fix dialogue and interpretative errors. By the end, 
we've chalked up an agreed-on version. During this time, I some- 
times implant new facts - I give my adversary a leather bracelet 
he doesn't wear, and even have him fiddle with it nervously. 

Excerpt reprinted with permission from Mary Karr © 2015, HarperCollins. 
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FROMUr BY MARY KARR 


true he’d drunk himself off a barstool 
when I was just twenty-five. But the 
view that he’d ever left me was tacit hog- 
wash - a convenient lie I’d told myself to 
salve my own guilt about leaving him,” 
she writes. 

A nd KARR is wick- 
edly adept at catch- 
ing self-lies. Before 
a memoir manu- 
script is published, 
she sends it to any- 
one involved, any- 
one who can vet it and confirm: Yes, that 
really happened; yes, it was Christmas, not 
Easter; yes, that’s a fair portrayal of what 
went down. In many years of writing, in 
all the pages and accounts she has pub- 
lished, not one of her fact-checkers has 
ever said what she has written isn’t true, 
she says, and not a single person has 
accused her of lying or misrepresenting 
the truth once her books are published. 

Karr is equally merciless in revising as 
she is in truth-seeking. “I’m not much of 
a writer, but I am a stubborn little bulldog 
of a reviser,” she writes in her latest book. 

“Anyone who has ever read a rough 
draft of anything I write is just shocked 


PROLOGUE: OPEN LETTERTO MY SON 

SIDE A: NOW 

ANYWAY ITELLTHIS STORY is a lie, so I ask you to disconnect the device 
in your head that repeats at intervals how ancient and addled I am. It's true 
that - at fifty to your twenty - my brain is dimmer. Your engine of recall is 
way superior, as you've often pointed out. 

How many times have you stopped me throwing sofa cushions over my 
shoulder in search of my glasses by telling me they're tipped atop my own 
knobby head? The cake we had on that birthday had twelve candles on it, 
not ten; and it wasn't London but Venice where I'd blindly bought and boiled 
and served to our guests a pasta I mistakenly believed was formed into the 
boot of Italy. 

And should I balk at your recall, you may bring out the video camera 
you've had strapped to your face since you were big enough to push the 
red Record button. You'll zoom in on the 1998 bowl of pasta to reveal - not 
the Italian boot - but tiny replicas of penis and testicles. Cock and balls. 
That's why the guys who sold it to me laughed so maniacally, why the au 
pair blanched to the color of table linen. 

Through that fishbowl lens, you've been looking for the truth most of 
your life. Recently, that wide eye has come to settle on me, and I've felt like 
Odysseus, albeit with less guile and fewer escape routes, the lens itself 
embodying the one-eyed cyclops. You're not the monster; my face reflected 
back in the lens is. Or replay is. Or I am. 

Still, I want to show that single eye the whole tale as I know it, scary as 
that strikes me from this juncture. 

Excerpt reprinted with permission from Mary Karr ® 2009, HarperCollins. 


MARY KARR ON THE OPENING OF LIT 

"Any way I tell this story is a iie." Those are the 
opening words of Lit. We asked Mary Karr why she 
began her memoir with those words. 

I guess because I'd been in the business of memory 
and trying to tell the truth and I wanted the reader to 
know that I was in that subjective land. And also to 
sort of feel my way into it. 

I also was thinking of my son, very specifically of 
my son, and thinking, how he would look back on, 
how he might read this book when he was older. And I 
could just see him saying, "Oh, that's not how it was, 
that's not how it was, that's not how it was." Because 
he's always correcting me, because he's younger and 
his memory's better. "It wasn't London; it was Venice. 

I wasn't 11; I was 12. It wasn't Heidi; it was Betsy." 

"Oh, that's right, that's right, that's right." 

So it was an open letter addressed to him, and I 
could imagine in that conversation him saying that. 
But I also wanted to establish that I was looking for 
that truth, however flawed I might be at finding it, that 
that was for me or is for me always the ultimate goal: 
The truth as well as I can come up, apprehend it, 
remember it, or cobble it together. 


I think that a lot of what a 
good memoir is about is 
interiority: the inner life. So I 
think, letting the reader know 
that I was afraid of the truth. 

That I was afraid of writing the 
book. I was trying to level with 
- I was writing to my son, and 
I had a sense of guilt and 
failure as a mother as I think 
most parents do, certainly in 
this age when children are so 
revered. Back when we thought of them as 
dogs and cats, when we thought of them as farm 
animals, it had to have been easier. 

But now I think in this age where we've 
anthropomorphized our children, we all feel a little bit 
guiltier, a sense of failure as a parent. And you know, I 
was an alcoholic, I suffered from depression, I was in 
a mental institution when my kid was 3-years old. You 
don't wish that for your kid. But I'm who he got, so I'm 
just trying to own that - I'm trying to clean up my side 
of the street a little bit, you know? 
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at how bad it is,” she says. “I write and 
throw out, write and throw out, write and 
throw out.” 

Karr threw out 1,200 pages on Lit. 

She is unable, she says, to suffer a boring 
sentence. 

“[Karr] seems to have been born with 
the inability to write a dishonest - or bor- 
ing - sentence,” praises Time critic Lev 
Grossman in his review of Lit. 

“Bad sentences make bad books,” she 
writes in The Art of Memoir. 

Karr says she takes a hard look at every 
sentence she writes: “Can I make this sen- 
tence less boring? More interesting? Pret- 
tier? More colorful? More true?” 

The result is slow going. “Tsbk. That’s 
why the Lord in his infinite wisdom gave 
us delete keys,” she writes. 

It took Karr nine months to write the 
first chapter of The Liars’ Club, and the 
majority of that time was spent sorting 
out the distinctive voice that has become 
her calling card: poetic, yet profane; rich, yet gravelly; lyrical, 
yet chock-full of Texan idioms like “a butt like two bulldogs in 
a bag” for a full-figured woman and “she opened herself up a 
worm farm” for a lady now deceased. This same voice carries 
us through the horrors and triumphs of three memoirs. The 
events change, the cast of characters shifts, but Karr’s distinc- 
tive voice is consistent. 

“Each great memoir lives or dies based 100 percent on 
voice,” she writes in the new book. It’s essential to sort out your 
own, no matter how much time it takes. 

“Everybody has something that’s some gift, some manner of 
speaking or a way of speaking or a way of looking at the world 
that’s very singular to you,” she says. “So I happen to be a real 
physical, in-my-body kind of person, but maybe you’re a more 
heady, intellectual person. It’s finding the talent for your talents. 
Every writer has a certain talent, and working on anything is 
just finding your own sweet spot. I’m not going to out-Nabokov 
Nabokov, you know?” 

K ARR’S BOOKS - indeed, the entire genre - 
aU come down to truth. Being true to your- 
self, to your voice, to your own feelings, to 
your own telling of what happened. How to 
shape your own truths; how to dig and ren- 
der meaning from the past. How to dig past 
your own vanities and lies in search of what 
really happened and how it shaped you as a person. 

Truthtelling isn’t easy or quick. “Writing the real self sel- 
dom seems original enough when you first happen upon it. In 
fact, usually it growls like a beast and stinks of something rot- 
ten,” Karr writes. 


But the real self is a key requirement, no 
matter how long it may take the reader to 
find it - or how unpleasant a writer’s truths 
may be. 

“I think we’re never comfortable with 
[the truth],” Karr says. “It’s never fun, and 
it’s never comfortable to admit, ‘Hey, I was 
selfish, I was lazy, I was conniving, I was 
mean-spirited, I was heartless.’” 

That’s why Karr despises “big liars” like 
James Erey, who famously exaggerated or 
made up several key events in his own 
memoir A Million Little Pieces. 

“Don’t minimize your own feelings or 
your own suffering,” Karr cautions would- 
be memoirists. “A look from somebody can 
be as gut-wrenching and painful as an ass 
whipping. If I had to go back to my junior 
high school cafeteria and face the stares of 
those girls who wouldn’t let me sit with 
them, I would throw myself off a bridge.” 

Human suffering is interesting enough 
without the memoirist making things up, 
Karr argues. Respect your feelings. Honor your own experi- 
ence. Sort out your own truths. 

“Be fearless about telling the truth because that’s where 
the rich writing is going to come from,” she says. 

Confronting the personal past can take a writer to very 
dark, exhausting places. While crafting The Liars’ Club, Karr 
would suddenly fall asleep in the middle of the afternoon, as 
if she had driven all night. 

“I would sob,” she says. “I just really, really suffered from 
it. And I learned after a while you’ve got to have 20 minutes 
before your kid comes home where you sit in a bathtub and 
cry with a washcloth over your face, and that’s OK. That’s the 
right answer.” 

So seek out a therapist. Talk to people, get your stories 
out. And give yourself some tenderness. 

“You need to treat yourself to some kindness,” she 
says. “Eat some leafy greens and put your face in a pil- 
low for a minute.” 

In the black of the past, when we’re confronting things 
that horrify us, things we’re ashamed of, it can be hard to 
see a way out of the darkness. But it’s only by bringing 
these shadows into the light that a memoirist finally finds 
transcendence. 

Don’t worry about what readers will think. Karr says 
they’re a more gracious bunch than you’d imagine. 

“The reader will forgive you anything except lying,” 
Karr says. 

Or, as Karr writes in The Art of Memoir: “With characters 
this good, why make shit up?” □ 


Nicki Porter is an associate editor for The Writer. 


KARR'S TOP THREE RECOMMENDED 
BOOKS FOR MEMOIR WRITERS 

Black Boy (now American Hunger) 
RICHARD WRIGHT 
"There were other bestselling 
memoirs before then but they were 
usually by people of note. He was 
the first person with a 'normal' 
experience, without a massive 
reputation, who I think really 
kick-started in the middle of the 
last century." 

The Woman Warrior 
MAXINE HONG KINGSTON 

"For its use of fantasy and its use 
of language." 

Speak, Memory 

VLADIMIR NABOKOV 

"For its language. Because he has 
none of the normal human feelings 
that the rest of us have, and he's able 
to write a book that shapes the world 
and is completely geared to the 
nature of his talent. It's so singular." 
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AUTHOR AND ACTIVIST CYNTHIA BOND 
GOES AFTERTHE DEMONS BEHIND 
SOCIAL ISSUES AND PERSONAL 
HISTORYTO CRAFT A STORY OF HOPE. 


IN HER JOURNEY to healing and enlightenment, activist 
and author Cynthia Bond might be called a modern day 
bodhisattva. Before her bestselling novel Ruby was published 
and chosen for Oprah’s Book Club 2.0 in February 2015, 
Bond was a social worker who had taught writing to home- 
less and at-risk youth for more than 15 years. 

She is also an outspoken advocate for many causes, such 
as ending human trafficking and childhood prostitution. 
Part of writing Ruby, says Bond, was about bringing such 
global problems to a larger stage. 

At the start. Bond’s debut novel was about a woman’s 
journey through sexual abuse and trafficking, and how she 
finds her way back to her humanity and to herself It evolved 
into a love story between the protagonist Ruby and a humble 
man named Ephram. Both characters have demons they 
need to conquer before they can be together. 

Taking a closer look at the book’s thematic DNA, the 
reader sees that Ruby's genes originate partly from 
Bond’s family history: the true life story of an aunt who 
was murdered by the Ku Klux Klan and Bond’s own per- 
sonal history of abuse. 

Still other strands are pulled from the 53 -year-old 
author’s experiences as a writing teacher and social worker 


Bodhisattva. A 
Buddhist term 
that dates back 
thousands of 
years, a bod- 
hisattva is an 
individual 
devoted to help- 
ing others find 
freedom and 
happiness. The 
journey of a 
bodhisattva 
is fueled by 
compassion. 
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for at-risk youth, which she told me about when we spoke 
over the summer. With some very rough story lines, her 
multi-generational novel depicts human trafficking with 
children - as young as 6 - as prostitutes. 

“Somewhere along the way, living with my own abuse, 
and hearing such stories of pain and torment,” Bond tells 
readers in a Q & A at the end of her book, “I thought. If you 
can bear to have lived it, I can at least bear to listen.” 

As a teacher. Bond came to know that writing could be a 
tool for change and enlightenment. She presented the cre- 
ativity of writing as a seed that could take root and create a 
different life. In many cases, the community service of a 
writing class led homeless kids to come off the streets for 
food and housing. 

Bond never dreamed Ruby, a personal project that began 
as a writing exercise, would enjoy such robust success. She’s 
currently finishing the Ruby screenplay for Oprah’s Harpo 
film studio and editing what will become the second install- 
ment in the Ruby trilogy. 

The Texas-born author says it was easy, in the years she 
worked as advocate and teacher, to open up and share with 
peers and students about her own life. But since Ruby 
gained attention and intense media coverage, she’s had to 
draw new boundaries. 


Early on. Bond, who has been outspoken about her past 
abuse, wondered how much to share, how much to withhold. 
Ultimately, she is quick to caution. Ruby is a work of fiction, 
and the story belongs to its fictional hero. 

Writers may find it tough to love antagonists in their sto- 
ries, especially when they are violent and evil. But Bond cul- 
tivated compassion for her characters who do harm. “I do 
have empathy and I do feel what they feel,” she says. 

And yet the violent scenes were not easy to write. Bond 
had to learn to set boundaries with her more malevolent 
characters. Writing the violent scenes required a special set- 
ting: a church. 

In addition to creating vivid characters. Bond has a lyrical 
prose style. Janet Finch, author of White Oleander, and Bond 
met about 10 years ago at a dinner for Bond and other PEN 
Emerging Fellows. Finch said after seeing a galley of Ruby, 
she knew Bond was unique. 

“Some people write a story. Other people really write. 
They write the sentence; they give you a gift every line. 
That’s what it’s like reading Cynthia’s lyrical prose. She gives 
you something moment by moment, in a beautiful meta- 
phor, a simile, new-minted language,” says Finch. “It’s where 
writing moves from utility to art.” 

Edwidge Danticat, National Book Award-winner for 


Q&A 

Do you get emotionally attached to your 
characters and, if so, how does this 
affect your writing? 

Yes, I definitely have a very closely 
woven attachment to my characters. 
Some characters just come to me. It’s 
almost as if you see a pair of shoes and 
then just start describing those shoes. 
The characters really do present them- 
selves. Most of them have come to me 
that way. 

I fall in love with my characters, and 
so it’s very difficult for me to let them 
go. I rewrite and rewrite, and that’s why. 
I’m sure, it took so long for me to give 
my book to an agent. I’m overly 
attached. I still have two more books to 
spend with these characters, and I’m so 
grateful for that. 

And I also have a real belief that 
there’s a round table, and everyone there 
gets to puU up a seat and have an equal 
voice. The villains, antagonists, they all 
have an equal spot at that table without 
any judging of what they say. I’m even 
attached to the antagonists - they walk 


with me when I’m working on a book 
and that can sometimes be difficult. 

Do you like your antagonistic 
characters? Do you develop some 
kind of empathy? 

Some, I do. I see where their lives are. I 
see all the different ingredients that go 
into making that fallen “cake.” I do have 
empathy, and I do feel what they feel. I 
do believe, however, that in each per- 
son’s life there’s a moment of making a 
choice, even if you come from horrific 
abuse. I believe there are choices. And 
for the antagonist in my book, that 
moment came and the choice was made 
and that choice was to cause harm. But I 
try not to judge them in my writing. I 
want to give them free rein. And I also 
have to be very careful because the 
stronger, negative characters tend to 
want more space and take over. 

You mentioned developing boundaries 
with your characters. Tell us more. 

I have one character, the Dybou - this 


character is a very negative ghostly 
entity in my book. When I first started 
writing some of his dialogue, I had to 
make sure I wasn’t in my home near 
my daughter. 

I had recently been selected as a PEN 
USA Emerging Voices Fellow, and I met 
these talented, cool people. One of the 
women wrote in a church office. I was 
looking for an office, and she offered up 
the space to me. In retrospect, I thought 
it was weird that I was writing it in a 
church, but I wasn’t very conscious of 
that choice at the time. But I think we all 
have that survival instinct and it all 
needed to be contained in that space. 

It worked out really well. When I 
look back on it now, that’s where I was 
supposed to write that section - in a 
space where people prayed and had a 
sense of love and there was a very posi- 
tive energy there. It was a sacred space. 
The location just fell into my lap. 

I was glad I was not at home. 

Because I felt that character so close to 
me when I’d leave the church. I’d feel it 
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Brother, I’m Dying, loved Ruby because it works on a many 
levels. “You have a powerful story. You have amazing lan- 
guage, and you really care about these characters,” she says. 

With Ruby, Danticat felt like she was reading a classic, a 
book from another time and place. “The book felt so real 
and timely, yet it also felt like a story that had been nur- 
tured and protected for decades,” she says. “As a writer, you 
can see all the layers, and if you try to break them down to 
study them, you say to yourself, T wonder when did that 
part come in?’ Or T wonder when these characters became 
fleshed out that way?’” 

“There are so many things I wanted to ask her after read- 
ing the book - not because I wasn’t satisfied with the story,” 
she adds, “but because I really wanted to know how she 
managed to do so much. I was also really hungry for more.” 

Some authors enjoy writing a novel with a cause, feeling a 
sense of obligation to bring readers important issues, as 
Bond did. Others will avoid the incendiary. “I think it’s up to 
the novelist to decide,” says Danticat. “I don’t think the novel 
should have the burden of being a tool of activism, though.” 

Danticat says nonfiction can serve activism well. “But there 
are novels that show us realities so stark in such a compelling 
way that they inspire us to act. Ruby is not a preachy novel in 
any way. Far from it,” says Danticat. 


Bond’s advocacy for victims of human trafficking, espe- 
cially with forced prostitution, is central to the book. “What I 
am writing about are things that are happening in this world,” 
says Bond, “and about finding a path to some kind of free- 
dom. I think it would be good to have more of an awareness.” 

“It’s a delicate thing,” says Finch, of activism in novels. 
“The difference between real fighting and stunt choreog- 
raphy. Stunt choreography telegraphs the punch. There’s 
the huge windup, the close-up, the spectacular kick. In 
real life, they’d be massacred. Real fighters don’t show you 
what they’re doing. They’re just standing there and sud- 
denly you feel the blow. Great fiction writers conceal the 
‘lesson’ or the ‘moral’ or the ‘purpose’ inside the events of 
the story, so that it naturally occurs to the reader - the 
sense of a justice/injustice, the outrage. Otherwise, it’s 
pamphleteering.” 

Bond ultimately leaves the impression that the work of 
writing a book and of healing the past is rife with possibil- 
ity. While the recollection of traumatic history can be 
frightening, for the sake of collective healing, we can bear 
witness to each other’s stories. 

Bond insists on poetry and beauty in her writing. To our 
conversation, she added honesty and humility about herself 
and her work. 


walking just behind me, and I had to 
say, “No, you can’t come with me.” The 
bargain was this: “If you want your story 
told, you have to stay here, because 
you’re not going to be in the same house 
with my kid.” So that’s how I wrote that. 
It’s a wild thing, this process of how 
characters come through you, how they 
haunt you. 

There's violence in your book, includ- 
ing rape. Do these scenes affect you 
psychologically? How did you prepare 
yourself in advance? 

The period of the time I was in the 
church was only about a month. 

Most of the time I was working in a 
coffee shop, my house or a library. 
Those characters and those scenes 
were devastating to write. They were 
very difficult. 

My grandfather was born in 1866 
and was a dowser. He found water with 
a divining rod. After he found it, he 
would lower my mother down in the 
well, and she would fill the bucket with 


dirt. And one time the water rushed in 
and she almost drowned. So I’ve felt 
like that, too. That’s what writing some 
of these scenes felt like - going down in 
the bucket, digging out the dirt, with 
the water rushing in too fast. It’s like 
being in that hole. 

Then you have to rewrite it and 
rewrite it. And so you take this part of 
you that has experienced the pain of 
writing it initially, and then this other 
part of you, right -brain-left-brain con- 
nection has to come in and do all of the 
technical things to give it impact. 

I told someone during the final 
rewrite: It’s a bit like doing surgery on 
yourself with no anesthesia. It hurts, 
but you do it because you want it to be 
the best story it can be. 

Did you have to negotiate with 
your editor on some of the more 
intense scenes? 

No. She didn’t really ask me to cut any- 
thing that was difficult. She asked for 
some clarifications. I worked as a social 


worker for more than 15 years. I know 
I’m asking a lot of the reader because 
there are some difficult scenes in this 
book. I cut out things that were much 
more difficult. The stories I heard and 
saw were far worse than what I wrote. 
And these people didn’t have the solace 
that Ruby had. None of those things 
existed for so many of the young peo- 
ple I met. 

Do you write and edit as you go? Dr get 
it all down and edit later? 

I’m a combination. I go back and forth. 
There are times when I can be stuck on 
a word for 30 minutes. But there are 
other times when the scene is very 
vivid in front of me. At the end of 
every writing day, I put everything 
down, then I start the next day, going 
back about 10 pages or looking at what 
I wrote the day before, and making 
minor edits to reacquaint myself with 
the work. I always do that. And then 
I’ll do some minor polishing before I 
move on to the next section. 
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From the very start of Ruby, you work 
with a lot of magical similes and meta- 
phors. How important are these tools 
as part of this particular story? Do you 
write this way all the time? 

Because I’ve been working on Ruby for 
so long, it’s hard to say if I do this with 
everything. I think each character in 
this book has a different rhythm and a 
different way of expressing themselves. 

I found when I was writing for Celia, 
her rhythm is not so melodic. There 
aren’t as many similes or metaphors, 
but there are in Ruby’s world. 

I believe very strongly in trying to 
weave poetry through a novel. The pri- 
mary thing is story and telling the best 
story that you personally can teU. While 
there are tough moments, it’s important 
to remember that Ruby is, first and 
foremost, a love story. It is the thread 
that runs through my book. There is 
also a very liberal sprinkling of magical 
realism and lots of Southern food: 
blackberry cobbler, gumbo, fried 
chicken, white layer angel food cake. 

All woven through that. I’m trying 
to create beauty. Even in the most diffi- 
cult scenes, it’s important to have some 
form of beauty resonate. 

It's hard to make beauty happen in 
the more evil scenes, right? 

That’s what we do as human beings. 
We’re always looking for a way to sur- 
vive, in any trauma. The mind wrestles 
to find something to hold onto, some- 
thing that offers some hope. And so 
that’s what a good metaphor or simile 
written in a difficult scene can do; it’s 
something for us to hold on to, some- 
thing that offers hope. That’s what you 
push towards, that light. As I write, 
that’s what I think I’ve tried to do. And 
you do the best you can with the tools 
you’ve been given and get better with 
every book you write. 

Do you write linearly? 

No. With Ruby, I wrote in a lot of 
notebooks, then I put each scene on a 
Post-it. I have two pillars in front of 


my desk. I put a clothesline over my 
desk and lined up the scenes. I moved 
them into the order I thought they 
should be. Eventually, I created an 
outline. Many things I’d written could 
not be used. So I ended up with a lot 
of writing that will never be used in 
any one of these three books. 

With that in front of me, I did 
have some structure. Sometimes in 
my outline it might just say, for exam- 
ple, “Something happens to make 
Celia mad.” Something happens that 
performs this function. And some- 
times I’d just be sitting there and an 
image might come. I work with 
images and an outline. But I rarely 
write in a linear fashion. 

Ruby took 10 years to write. Were 
there breaks along the way? 

Yes, and it was actually longer than 10 
years from when I first started working 
on Ruby. It was originally 900-plus 
pages, untU my agent had me break it 
into a trilogy. But in the beginning. I’d 
finish a draft and then sometimes not 
work on it for a year, or more. Life 
would intervene. But I think sometimes 
when we’re not writing, we’re writing. I 
needed that story to settle in me. I 
needed to learn more things to make it 
a better story. So I wasn’t writing 
straight through. 

Some of ffuAyreflects your personal 
experiences. As a writer, how do you 
safeguard your own privacy during 
some of the more revealing scenes, 
or do you? 

You don’t know what you don’t know. 
I’ve taught writing to at-risk and home- 
less youth for many years and had my 
own experiences. You’re in a cloistered 
world as a teacher and a writer who has 
not been published. You’re talking 
about things with your writing group. 
You’re sharing things with your stu- 
dents, and you’re getting feedback. It’s a 
very intimate thing. 

And then you go out into world, and 
people see it. In the beginning, I was 


completely lost with, “How much do I 
share?” and “How much do I say about 
my own story?” I was clueless and think 
I made some mistakes. 

This is a work of fiction. And I want 
the work to stand for itself I don’t want 
anyone to think, “Did she say that hap- 
pened to her?” No. It’s fiction. If at 
some point I want to write about my 
experiences, I would do that. 

What I am writing about are things 
that are happening in this world, and 
about finding a path to some kind of 
freedom. I think it would be good to 
have more of an awareness. 

What writers influence you today? 

Zora Neale Hurston. Her writing has 
touched and influenced me greatly. 
James Baldwin, as well - I love him. 
Edwidge Danticat. Junot Diaz. E. Scott 
Eitzgerald. Alice Walker. Janet Eitch. 

Is there someone you liken your 
style to? 

I hate to do that. Everyone has [his or 
her] own fingerprint. The one thing 
that I aspire to is how Nora Zeale Hur- 
ston writes about emotions. It really 
feels that you’re a string instrument, 
and you’re being played, as if she is 
playing a song through you. That level 
of honesty is something I aspire to. 

What advice can you give to writers 
who are gearing up to submit their 
very first novels? 

If you’re about to submit something, 
make sure you’re really ready to sub- 
mit it. There can be this urgency to 
publish things and have them seen. 
You need to first make sure it’s your 
very best work. Don’t hold onto it for 
too long. But make sure someone you 
respect has read it and given you 
feedback. And more than one person. 
If you can afford it, hire a copyeditor. 
Otherwise, try your best to make it a 
really strong piece of work. 

You have to be fearless. And you 
have to know if you produce and put 
out the very best work that you can. 
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AN EXCERPT FROM y7(/6K 
BY CYNTHIA BOND 
Chapter 1 

Ruby Bell was a constant reminder of what could 
befall a woman whose shoe heels were too high. 
The people of Liberty Township wove her into 
cautionary tales of the wages of sin and travel. They 
called her buck-crazy. Howling, half-naked mad. The 
fact that she had come back from New York City 
made this somewhat understandable to the town. 

She wore gray like rain clouds and wandered 
the red roads In bared feet. Calluses thick as boot 
leather. Hair caked with mud. Blackened nails as If 
she had scratched the slate of night. Her acres of 
legs carrying her, arms swaying like a loose screen. 
Her eyes the ink of sky, just before the storm. 

That is how Ruby walked when she lived in the 
splintered house that Papa Bell had built before 
he passed. When she dug into the East Texas soil 
under moonlight and walled like a distant train. 

In those years, after her return, people let Ruby 
be. They walked a curved path to avoid her door. 

And so it was more than strange when someone 
walked the length of Liberty and brought a covered 
cake to the Bells' front porch. 

Ephram Jennings had seen the gray woman 
passing like a haint through the center of town 
since she'd returned to Bell land in 1963. All of Lib- 
erty had. He had seen her wipe the spittle from her 
jerking lips, run her still beautiful hands over the 
crust of her hair each day before she'd turned the 
corner in view of the town. He'd seen her walking 
like she had some place she ought to have been, 
then five steps away from P & K Market, stand pillar 
still, her rain cloud body shaking. Ephram had seen 
Miss R the proprietor of the store, walk noncha- 
lantly out of her door and say, "Honey, can you see 
If I got the rise in these rolls right?" 

Ephram watched Ruby stare past her but take 


the brown sack filled with steaming 
yeast bread. Take it and walk away with 
her acres of legs carrying her, while 
Miss P said, "You come on back tomor- 
row, Ruby Bell, and help me out If you 
get the chance." 

Ephram Jennings had watched this 
for eleven years. Seen her black- 
bottomed foot kick a swirl of dust in its 
wake. Every day he wanted nothing more than to 
put each tired sole in his wide wooden tub, brush 
them both in warm soapy water, cream them with 
sweet oil and lanollne and then slip her feet, one by 
one into a pair of red-heel socks. 

But instead, with each passing year, he watched 
Miss P do her Christian duty from the corner of his 
eye. Watched the gray woman stoop to accept 
the doughy alms. He sat alongside the crowd of 
men parked on their stools outside P & K. Who 
read their papers, played dominoes and chewed 
tobacco. Toothpicks dangling. Pipes smoking. Soda 
pops sweating. Just as they had the day Ruby 
arrived back in Liberty. When she'd stepped from 
the red bus, the porch had crowded her with their 
eyes. Hair pressed and gleaming like polished black 
walnut. Lipstick red and thick, her cornflower blue 
sundress darted and stitched tight to her waist. 
Ephram had watched her light a cigarette and glare 
down at the crowd on the market porch in such a 
way that made folks feel embarrassed for breath- 
ing. Chauncy Rankin had said later, "Not only do her 
shit not stink, way she act, she ready to sell it by 
the ounce." 

They had all watched, steadily, as she slipped 
into madness. Concern, mingled with a secret 
satisfaction, melted into the creases of their bod- 
ies like Vaseline. After a time they barely glanced 
up from their papers when Ruby walked up to the 
market. They yawned her existence away, or spit 


out a wad of tobacco juice 
to mark her arrival. Alow 
joke might rumble as Miss P 
handed over her bread, fol- 
lowed by throaty chuckles. 

But one end-of-summer 
day, Ephram Jennings took 
particular notice. One by one 
the men on the porch did as 
well. Eor Instead of walking away with her 
bread, as she normally did. Ruby didn't move. Her 
body rooted to the spot. She stood there, holding 
the brown sack, hand quivering like a divining rod. 
And then she peed. A long, steady stream that hit 
the red dust and turned it the color of brick. She did 
it absently, with calm disinterest. Then, because 
no one knew quite what to do, Gubber Samuels 
pointed and hurled out a rough bark of laughter. 

Ruby looked down and saw the puddle beneath 
her. Surprise flowered on her face, then fell away 
leaving a spreading red shame. Her hands leapt 
to her eyes, but when she brought them down the 
world was still there, so she dropped the sack in the 
pool of urine and ran. But It wasn't running. It was 
flying, long and graceful. Into the piney woods like 
a deer after the crack of buckshot. Ephram almost 
stood. Almost ran down the porch steps and into 
the woods after her. But the eyes of men were too 
strong, and the continued spitting and snickering 
of Gubber Samuels anchored him against the tug 
of mercy. 

Because Ephram's mama had long since gone 
to glory, that very day, he asked his older sister Ce- 
lia to make up her white lay angel cake because 
he needed to carry it to an ailing friend. Celia 
looked at him out of the corner of her eye but 
made it anyway. 

Excerpt reprinted with permission from 
Cynthia Bond © 2015, Penguin Random House. 



that it’s going to work for some agents 
and for some not, and that doesn’t say j 
anything, necessarily, about the level ^ 
of your work. Look and see what ^ 

authors resonate with your work and 
then find out who represents them. ^ 
That’s what I did. Also, I didn’t want , 
to write a letter. I thought it would get i 
lost in the slush pile. So I just called 
people and gave them my bio. i 


But the first thing is to finish the 
novel - which might sound like a 
simple thing. Michael Ventura wrote 
a great essay on the subject called 
“The Talent of the Room.” I’ve spoken 
about it in classes and workshops I’ve 
taught. The nutshell is: You can have 
all the talent, be wonderful at prose, 
amazing characters, great dialogue, 
descriptions; you can knock it out of 


the ballpark; but if you don’t develop 
“the talent of the room” - all of those 
other talents are worthless. And that 
talent is the ability to just go into a 
room alone and sit down and write. 
Without that talent, you can never 
finish anything. □ 


Julie Krug is a regular contributor and lives in 
WA state. 
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AMFROM 
OUR EDITOR 

In the short story "A Deadly 
Diet," we meet Scotsman Frank 
Biggins munching through his 
workday. He's a hungry man who 
ventures from his desk to grab a 
carby snack and gets more than 
he pays for when he discovers a 
piece of his past in his newspa- 
per-wrapped order of chips - or 
fries, as we call them on this 
side of the pond. 

Author Wendy Robertson, 
who lives in Scotland, keeps the 
reader guessing about what 
might happen next. And isn't 
that the muscle behind most 
crime stories? Who is on the 
deadly diet? What's got Frank 
Biggins so agitated? What hap- 
pens next? Robertson draws the 
reader with fine details, spunky 
dialogue and a killer plot. 

That's what we were looking 
for in our CRIME PAYS short story 
contest, and "A Deadly Diet" took 
the gold. Our guest judge, author 
David C. Taylor, whose crime novel 
Nightlife is a noir page-turner, 
found Robertson's story compel- 
ling and engaging, and we agree. 

Congratulations to Robertson, 
and to second-place winner Orrin 




A Deadly 
Diet jE 


r PLACE 


WENDY ROBERTSON 


Hanratty with "All Things Are 


Connected" and third-place win- 
ner Judi Hill with "And Then - 
This Happened." You can read 
about all three winners in this 
issue and visit WriterMag.com 
to read Hanratty's and Hill's sto- 
ries, and more commentary from 
Taylor. You can also find out more 
about Taylor's work in a related 
interview in this issue. 

We hope you enjoy reading 
these stories and learning about 
the craft behind each. Let them 
inspire you to submit your story 
to our next contest, which you 
can also learn about on page 35. 

— Alicia Anstead 
Editor-in-Chief, The Writer 


FRANK BIGGINS swivelled his 
substantial frame ninety degrees 
and took a plastic box from his 
desk drawer. He drew back the 
lid and contemplated with a sigh 
the salad of wilting leaves, sliced 
tomato and quarters of grey- 
tinged, hard-boiled egg. 

Taking up a plastic fork, he 
wolfed the food down in three 
mouthfuls then morosely 
snapped the lid back onto the 
empty box. Still hungry. 

Turning to face his computer 


screen he pushed the mouse = 
around dicing at electronic sol- 
itaire. It was no use. The inner 
voice craving saturated fat, salt 
and starch was too loud to j 
ignore. “CHIPS!!” 

He couldn’t help himself. In 
one move he stood, logged off 
his machine and grabbed the 
shiny jacket from the chair-back. 
In another he crossed the blue, 
industrial weave carpet of the 
mail room and was through the 
swing doors. 





I stock/KenTa n nen bau m 


F ive minutes later, Frank was drool- 
ing as a spotty girl with a pierced 
Up held the salt-shaker aloft. 

“Sotnsoss?” He nodded with aU 
the impatience of a junky waiting 
for a fix, immediately understand- 
ing the request for salt and sauce. 
The girl shook a plastic bottle and 
squirted the condiments onto the fries. She then expertly 
pleated the paper, forming a pocket in origami folds. 

“Just leave it open, ta.” 

This was one of the few chippies to still wrap its food in 
actual newspaper, not just blank, white paper. And one of the 
last frying in dripping. Makes much better chips. 

Hot poke of chips in his hand, Franks mouth rejoiced with 
the texture of potato putty spiked with brown, vinegary sauce. 
After gulping down the first few hot pieces, he exhaled steam 
to cool his mouth, and slowly relished the remainder of the 
chips, making the pleasure last. He was looking forward to the 
little, crunchy crumbs hiding in the folds. 

He dragged his plump finger along the base of the pack 
to gather the last of the salt and the crispy bits. He peered in 
to make sure hed got them all. His eye caught something 
familiar. He squinted closer at a blurry image. It couldn’t be. 
In a trice he had unfolded the paper to scrutinise the photo- 
graph. It was her. It said so clearly in the caption under- 
neath. Maureen Biggins. 

“After all these bloody years!” 

Frank sat down heavily on a bench. His heart pounded 
almost out of his chest, breath coming in short bursts as he 
loosened his BHS tie and tried to focus. 

“MISSING HOUSEWIFE RETURNS EROM THE DEAD,” 
yelled the headline above a picture of two griiming women in 
typical tabloid pose. Maureen’s hand gripped a bottle of Lambr- 
usco and next to hers another face Erank recognized: Sandra, 
Maureen’s sister, the bane of his half-remembered fife. 

“Maureen Biggins disappeared fifteen years ago has now 
returned to her Leith home,” Erank read. “She was reunited 
yesterday with sister, Sandra, who said: ‘It’s like Christmas 
come early. We’re going to have the best party ever.’ Maureen 
was last seen in her local corner shop in September 1995. Hus- 
band Erank was interviewed by police but was never charged.” 

Erank sat in the snug of the Stockbridge Arms, a dram of 
Scotch in front of him. His third. The hum of quiet conversa- 
tion, the faint smell of frying food - all familiar, but nothing 
could calm him. 

As he thought back fifteen years, a range of emotions flowed 
through him as he shredded the card beermat. All those years 
of smouldering fear and rage at the injustice seeped back into 
his consciousness, like water running over the cracks of a dry 
river bed. 

The dingy interview room; the cold, mistrusting expression 
in the eyes of the ‘bizzies’ questioning him; the kids in the 
neighbourhood targeting the windows of his flat so often he 


eventually left MDE boards there; the silences that fell when- 
ever he walked into his local shop. No one ever saying anything 
to his face. 

Lonely Christmases and Bank Holidays spent with only the 
moorland bird and sometimes his one loyal pal. Wee Malky, for 
company. Although Malky drove him nearly demented with 
his constant fidgeting, Erank had no choice unless he wanted a 
social fife based on conversations with Doris at his work. 

Erom time to time Malky made his way up Leith Walk and 
they’d go to one of the pubs where the regulars knew the story 
alright but weren’t likely to recognize Erank. Not the Erank of 
today, at any rate. His weight had doubled over the years. At 
least the comforts of fried food never let him down. They’d 
stopped talking about ‘if long ago. But Malky was a good pal, 
so Erank wasn’t surprised when his mobile phone screen lit up 
with the name ‘Malky 

Malky approached Erank’s spot in the pub’s padded booth, 
pushing the baseball cap back off his ferrety face. Erank reluc- 
tantly complied with a fist bump. 

“You’re looking well, pal,” said Malky. “You were always big- 
boned though.” 

They sat in the booth - Laurel and Hardy with a pint each 
of eighty shilling. Sitting stiU was difficult for Malky. His nick- 
name was ‘Gottago’ for a reason. 

“You heard the news then?” Erank finally ended the small 
talk of Hibs’ latest disaster. Malky was reheved his friend raised 
the subject. 

“Aye, I did ’n’aw.” 

“You seen her, hke?” asked Erank. 

“Saw her in the park yesterday when I was clearing up. 
Those kids are mucky buggers.” Pause. “You gonnae meet up 
with her?” 

“Dunno. She ask about me?” 

“Aye, she did. Asked where you stay noo.” 

“You teU ‘er?” 

“Nae details, like. Other side of town’s all I said,” Malky 
swallowed, nervous. 

“Where’d she been, then?” 

“Australia. Says she had amnesia. And then she ended up 
over there, met some bloke and started a new life.” 

“Aye right. What a load of bollocks. How’d she know to 
come back tae Edinburgh?” 

“Someone saw her photo on a website. They told her sister. 
You ken Sandra?” 

“How could I forget that cow? She was the one that caused 
all the trouble. Spreading stories all over.” 

“Just hke that canoe man, eh? Sandra went to the paper and 
they paid fer her to get over there and bring her back. So they 
could get the exclusive, hke.” 

“Oh aye? Good of them to let ME ken.” 

“They’d nae idea where you were, like. I’ve never telt. 
Thought you wanted me to keep schtum.” 

“Probably best.” 

“She’s staying at Sandra’s. If you are going over there here’s 
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the key to the lift. The councils fed up spending money clean- 
ing it. So they say it’s not workin?’ 

Later Frank lay in bed, thinking. “I’d be out by now. Life 
only means fifteen years.” 

He lifted the lift key from his bedside table. 

ext morning as Frank got off the bus he could 
see the tower block rising up behind Victorian 
tenements. The grey, 1970s pebbledash still 
clung to the walls. Tags in red spray paint 
added to the welcoming decor. Frank could see Malky on 
the other side of a smokey bonfire, raking up leaves, but he 
was too busy to notice Frank. 

THWACK!! 

Frank stared in disbelief at the nappy fuU of baby waste that 
had landed on the ground in front of him, breaking its tapes on 
impact, just missing his shoes. 

“Not just the kids who’re mucky buggers,” Frank muttered, 
looking up at the concrete tower above him. 

The open stairway was damp with footprints and with 
something else Frank didn’t want to investigate. Sure enough 
the lift had an out of order sign. But Frank decided to take the 
stairs. He wanted time to prepare. 

As he climbed, wind blew through the open stairway just as 
in the old days. Long blocked-out memories of a courtship, the 
excitement of new married life all swam into his thoughts. 
Happiness before her drinking and carrying on with other 


men, while he just worked and worked, taking as much over- 
time as he could so one day he could buy her a house. 

Puffing and panting, Frank walked along the balcony. He 
stopped for a minute to catch his breath, to wipe dripping 
sweat off his top lip before he knocked on the pale blue door. It 
still had the dent in it from when she’d locked him out and he’d 
had to shoulder it in. He never did find out if Gary from The 
Ship was there. 

The door was thrown open and there, in a cloud of fag 
fumes, stood Sandra. The years and the smokes had drawn 
deep hnes round her mouth. She still had the same glinting 
eyes of a chancer, thought Frank. 

As realisation dawned on her, Sandra folded her arms 
defensively over her chest. “Was that guilt?” Frank wondered. 

“It’s yerself^’ she said, unwelcoming, a cigarette gripped 
between the Argos gold of her right hand. 

“Aye,” he nodded. A difficult pause. “She in?” 

“rU see. Stay there.” 

Frank looked down the small hallway of the flat. The same 
cheap prints decorated the walls, the one of the bare-chested 
man holding a baby. 

He remembered the criticisms. Always on his case. You 
know what they say about a wedding ceremony? The bride- 
groom stands gazing at his bride thinking: “I hope she’ll never 
change.” And the wife looks over at the husband thinking: 
“How soon win he change?” 

Muffled chat from the lounge brought him back to the pres- 




From guest judge David C. Taylor 

We asked novelist David C. Taylor, author of Night Life (see related interview 
on page 36), to join our judging team and pick the winners for the Crime Pays 
contest at The Writer. "These were all good stories," says Taylor, "and it was 
difficult to sort out a ranking, as it always is with good stories." What follows are 
his comments on first-place winner "A Deadly Diet" by Wendy Robertson. To read 
the second-place winner "All Things Are Connected" by Orrin Hanratty and third- 
place winner "And Then - This Happened" by Judi Hill, visit writermag.com. 
Taylor's comments on "A Deadly Diet" follow. 


"A DEADLY DIET" is a well-written 
and well-constructed story. The 
prose is straight-forward and 
clear, the kind of writing that 
appears effortless but is the 
result of hard work. The dialogue 
is very good. I ann no expert on 
the Scottish dialect, but it rings 
true. The descriptive details are 
precise. The reader is in the chips 
shop with Frank while the "spotty 


girl with the pierced lip" serves 
him. The characters come 
through clearly and are distinct 
from each other, a hallmark of 
good writing. 

It is a story that could be set in 
any city, but I appreciate the added 
edge that setting it in Edinburgh 
gives it. The foreignness of the 
setting coupled with the dialect 
adds to its verisimilitude. 


"Later Frank lay in bed, 
thinking. 'I'd be out by now. 

Life only means fifteen years.'" 
This is a bit of foreshadowing of 
what is to come. This is a tricky 
thing to deal with correctly. If you 
tell the reader too much, you 
spoil the pleasurable surprise at 
the end. If you tell too little, you 
do not provoke anticipation of 
any kind. It is a fine line to walk. 

The ending is very good. Would 
it be better if we knew that 
Maureen had always been 
peculiar about food, that she had 
harped on diet constantly? Would 
it add to the irony? Flow will 
Frank explain to the cops that he 
was the last person seen with 
Maureen alive? Does it matter? 
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ent. He raised his coat collar up and looked out at the smudged 
clouds closing in. When he turned back Maureen was there. 
She looked the same, but different. He realised hed never seen 
her with a tan. 

“Hiya,” said Frank. “How re you doing?” 

“Fine.” She managed a feeble smile. 

“Fancy a chat?” 

“What about?” 

“Just stuff. You know - catch up.” 

She looked back into the flat, unsure. 

“Go on.” 

“I durmo.” 

“What harm could it do? You owe me that.” 

“Och, aU right. FU get my coat.” She went back inside. 

Low voices. He supposed Sandra was trying to talk her 
out of it. 

“What else Fm going to do in this weather?” he heard. 
“We’ll just be down at The Ship.” 

She walked towards him, pulling on her coat. She puUed 
the door shut and they set off along the balcony. Rain was 
slanting in. Frank stopped at the lift doors. 

“Broken,” she said. 

“Wee Malky gave me his key,” says Frank, bringing out the 
round piece of metal. 

“It’ll be drier in there.” 

Inside the lift, Maureen pressed herself into the corner of 
the metal box while Frank hit the button for the ground floor. 
The lift started to descend. They didn’t speak. After two 
floors, Frank pressed the stop button. 

“What you doing?” asked Maureen, her little black eyes 
darting around. 

Frank said nothing. He reached into his pocket and brought 
out a small foil bag. Maureen spied the silver wrapper and her 
eyes widened in disbehef Frank planted his feet sohdly in the 
centre of the lift, pulling open the sides of the bag. 

“No, don’t. You carmae do that. I’ve got my pen.” She 
started scrabbling in her pocket for the life-saving shot of 
adrenaline. But the aroma of peanuts filled the confined 
space, her breath was short and gaspy and the yellow car- 
tridge fell to the floor. She slid down after it. Her throat 
started to swell, blocking off air, blocking off life. It took only 
a couple of minutes for her to fall unconscious, slowly die and 
all without a mark on her. 

Frank picked up the Epipen and calmly pressed the 
ground floor button once again. 

A minute later, he walked past the playground pouring the 
packet of peanuts down his throat. He could see Malky still 
sweeping. As Frank passed Malky ’s bon- 
fire, he dropped the pen cartridge into the READ AN 
empty foil bag and threw the whole thing INTERVIEW 
onto the blazing leaves. WITH WENDY 

Waving to his friend, Frank said to him- RDBERTSON 
self “Ah well. The diet starts tomorrow.” PAGE 34 ^ 


CONGRATULATIONS 
TO THE RUNNERS UP! 



-^By Orrin Hanratty 


Orrin Hanratty lives in Providence, 
Rhode Island, where he works as 
a machinist. He recently received 
his MFA from Hamline University's 
Creative Writing for Children and 
Young Adults program. This is 
clearly not a children's story. 


"All Things Are Connected" 


READ THEIR SHORT 
STORIES ONLINE AT 
WRITERMAG.COM. 


'"All Things Are Connected' 
started out just as the narrator's voice. I 
knew he was going to be violent and 
monstrous, but I wanted that to come from 
a place of love. The very worst things we 
can do are always because of love." 


'And Then - This Happened 



Judi Hill is founder and director 
of Wildacres Writers Workshop, a 
25-year-old conference held in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of North 
Carolina. She has published seven 
short stories and several nonfiction 
pieces. She is currently working on a 
mystery novel and a nonfiction book. 





"A news story commented on the possi- 
bility of serial killers who moved around 
the county targeting women. That same 
day, in the entrance to a Walmart, I saw 
19 pictures of missing women. What kind 
of killer gets away with that? An ordinary 
one. I wrote about an ordinary man who 
travels around - and kills." 
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AN INTERVIEW with Wendy Robertson, author of "A Deadly Diet" 


Tell us about the process of writing the story: How did it 
come about? 

Various triggers. Several years ago, I heard an interview 
with a man long suspected of doing away with his van- 
ished wife. She, too, reappeared, but by then, his life had 
been ruined, and the sadness of his story stuck in my head. 
Then someone I know had a severe anaphylactic reaction, 
added to time spent as a temp in offices, and, finally, I was 
working in a shop when a plump man eating chips with a 
guilty expression came into view, and that was the starting 
point. So it’s a real coUage of bits and pieces. 

Tho dialoguo is vory livoly. How did you docido to write 
in dialoct? 

I live in Edinburgh, and the character of Malky is some- 
one you see around a lot and hear on buses. The dialect 
wasn’t really a choice. The story just came out that way. 

How do you think that affoctod tho mood of tho story? 

Malky was meant to be a bit of light within the shade, 
some comic relief He’s an archetype, which, on reflec- 
tion, doesn’t often appear in fiction outside Irvine 
Welch’s work. 

How did you dovolop tho characters? Did they load you, 
or did thoy como to you fully formed? 

The characters were pretty well fully formed. It was the 
expression of the man in the street, his guilty pleasure 
that kicked it all off Somewhat annoying after all the 
hours I’ve spent on character bios through the years. 
Then I imagined what this man’s life must be like. 


What is important to you about tho roading oxporionco? 
What do you want roadors to tako away? 

There has to be a satisfying motive driving the character; 



the “why” in the story has to make sense all round. That 
is what I would hope to do with my writing - observe 
and convey in a gripping way various universal truths. I 
also aim to make people laugh. 

Why write in tho crimo gonro? What's koy for you in a 
crimo story? 

I cannot lie: This is my first attempt at writing crime. I 
agree with more established writers than I who say crime 
stories are actually a peg to hang stories about our world 
and the human experience. 

How did you como to tho writing lifo? 

I’d always wanted to write, having devoured books as a 
little girl as an escape from the real world. But I was 
not encouraged to be a writer. I suppose it was seen as 
a rather rickety career path. I went into journalism 
and then TV production, but after 20 years, I realized 
I still had a strong calling to write. So I rearranged my 
life to have the maximum amount of writing time. 

That was five years ago. I usually write (so far unsold) 
TV screenplays or novels (nearly sold my first novel 
last year), and this is the only short story I’ve written 
and properly crafted. I wrote it four years ago and 
have edited it a few times. 

Tell us a bit about your background as a writer such as 
where do you write, when do you write? 

I’m so aware of time running on that I’ve become quite 
versatile. Now I can write anywhere - in bed, a favorite 
nook in the public library; next to the sea seems espe- 
cially productive. As soon as I get into the story world, it 
doesn’t seem to matter where I am. Like many, though, 
making the time to sit down and write (and not fall down 
an Internet hole) is still a challenge. 

Who inspirosyou? 

I’ve mainly been working on an inter- war drama TV 
pilot, so I read a lot of contemporaneous work to learn 
about the lifestyle and the language. P G Wodehouse is 
wonderful. What a comic genius. “A Deadly Diet” was 
written straight after reading a collection of Raymond 
Carver stories, and I think his hard-edged, economical 
tone influenced it a lot. Early on in writing, I was 
inspired by Nancy Mitford. Gillian Elynn’s Gone Girl is 
an amazing piece of writing. I’m constantly in awe at 
Charles Dickens’ work. My TV writing is influenced by 
The Sopranos and The Good Wife. □ 





Write a 2,000-word 
short story responding 
to one or both quotes by 
novelist and short story 
writer Colum McCann 
(and perhaps keep in 
mind Robert Frost's poem 
"A Road Not Taken"). 

What elements of duality 
and divergence can you 
include: duplicitous 
acts, binary oppositions, 
communication with 
the "other side," double 
indemnity, twins? Let your 
imagination riff on taking 
a plot, character, setting or 
theme in two directions. 


DEADLINE FOR 
SUBMISSION. 
December 6th 


Novelist and short story 
writer Column McCann 
will read the finalists and 
choose the winners. 

writermag.com/contests 





When 


. The Writer 
magazine team decided to host a 
contest with the theme CRIME 
PAYS, I thought immediately of 
David C. Taylor. I had just fin- 
ished his novel Night Life, a crime 
story set in New York City in 1954 
during a stormy time in American 
puhhc and civic - or not-so-civic 
- life. Taylor’s prose, drenched in 
historical reahsm, whisks the 
reader hack imaginatively to the 
McCarthy era in full-out noir tex- 
tures. 1 knew he was the right per- 
son to do the final judging of our 
contest. (The winner is published 
in this issue). 

In Nightlife, Michael Cassidy 
is a quirky, canny, wired cop you 
want to see succeed against the 
villains of the world, whether 
they’re robbing a store or holding 
a country hostage to a political 
ploy. With the backdrop of Broad- 
way and the streets of the city that 
never sleeps, it’s the kind of book 
you can’t put down, the kind of 
book you turn the lights on for 
because sunset isn’t going to stop 
the story. In fact, the shadows of 
night are exactly right for this 
reading experience. 1 read it in 
two sittings. 

I’m not naturally drawn to 
crime stories, although Jess Wal- 
ter’s Citizen Vince and Kate 
Atkinson’s Jackson Brodie series 
are immovably on my “favorite 
books” list. I love a story that is 
propelled by the question: And 
then what happened? And I love 
characters like Taylor’s Cassidy, 
who step outside the very laws 
they are sworn to defend - all in 
the name of doing good, if per- 
haps via unconventional meth- 
ods. Cassidy is hardboiled. But he 
is not hard hearted. 

In addition to working on the 
CRIME PAYS project together, I 
asked Taylor to answer questions 
about his process and his 
thoughts on the genre. Our 
exchange follows. 





The setting and time frame of your novel are deeply central 
to the story. What drove your story: plot, setting, history? 
Something else? And what role did your upbringing in New 
York City play in building texture? 

I grew up in New York City in the ’50s and ’60s, and memories 
of that time are indelible. I wanted to write about the city I 
loved, but not from the point of view of a child or adolescent, 
so I needed to find an adult story that I could inform with the 
texture of New York then. I am intrigued with how recent his- 
tory reflects some of the problems and prejudices stiU prevalent 
today. Use of the past can illuminate the present. Plot came last, 
and it evolved as I thought about the characters making them- 
selves known to me. 

When you go back in time for a novel, getting the facts 
right is vital to keeping your story real. I suppose that's true 
for any novel, but getting the right "brands" - fedoras. 
Chesterfields, cellophane - can be tricky. How did you 
research this book? Can you share resources that would 
benefit other writers? 

Some of the brands and images come from memory, but the 
best research engine now is Google. I also use the library exten- 
sively. It is, at times, more efficient than Google, because when 


villains of the 20th century, a man who said he loved Amer- 
ica and yet spent most of his life trying to hijack the system 
for his own benefit. If you understand his central hypocrisy, 
he makes a wonderful dark figure in the story, and some of 
the things he says in the novel are things he said in real life. 
The trap with historical figures in fiction is to grant them an 
omniscience or understanding they don’t deserve. Remem- 
ber that they are people with weakness and foibles. At the 
same time, they often wield real power, and they tend to 
dismiss as irrelevant the people who fall under their wheels. 

A good crime story has to know where it's going ahead of 
time. Do you agree? How did you map your story? 

When you start out to write a crime story or any other story, 
you need a sense of direction, and at least a vague under- 
standing of where it might end. Many people plot out every 
beat of their stories. I do not. I like the sense of exploration 
and surprise that comes with not knowing exactly where I 
am going. This is idiosyncratic. Everyone must find his or 
her way of plotting and writing. Some outline completely. 
Some wing it. And everything in between. One valuable 
piece of advice from Ernest Hemingway that I found use- 
ful was to always know where you are going tomorrow 


"MANY PEOPLE PLOT OUTTOEIR EVERY REAT OF THEIR STORIES. 1 00 NOT. I LIKE THE SENSE OE 
EXPLORATION AND SURPRISE THAT COMES WITH NOT KNOWINO EXACTLY WHERE I AM DOING." 


you go to the stacks to find the book you are looking for, you 
are presented with many more books on the same subject on 
the same shelf as the one you want, and you end up leafing 
through many sources you did not know existed. The library is 
also a good place to research images of the era in newspapers 
and magazines. 

Inevitably, in a crime novel, you have to grapple with luck, 
superhuman ability and the limitations of mere mortals. 
How do you make coincidences, gut sense and heroics 
believable? How far can you push these without making 
the reader shrug "Yeah, right”? 

Stay away from the superhuman. Resist the temptation to make 
your protagonist infallible and invulnerable. As in hfe, luck and 
coincidence play a part in solving a mystery. Avoid the easy 
coincidence. If it is too good to be true, it is not true. Superman 
is not necessary in a crime novel. We need people we can rec- 
ognize as real, as part of our world. 

What are the challenges and traps of working with actual his- 
toric characters, such as Roy Cohn? How do you keep a char- 
acter real but also bend him or her in service to your story? 

Take the time to research any historical character you intend 
to use in your fiction. Have confidence in your research, 
and your character will ring true. If you can use actual 
quotes, they will bolster his reality. Roy Cohn was one of the 


when you stop writing today. Stop in the middle of a sen- 
tence or paragraph if that will help you pick up the thread 
the next day. 

Without stealing from the success of the totality of your 
story, you write kicker opening lines to each chapter. I'm 
sure you could say this for every sentence in the story, but 
is there a crime genre technique to opening lines of a 
chapter? What has to happen in the first few lines of 
every chapter? 

Every chapter is, in a sense, a short story, and like a short story, 
it needs to pull the reader along and persuade him or her not 
to shut the book. You need a good opening line to capture your 
reader’s interest, just as you often need to close a chapter with a 
sense of what happens next. 

Tell us about your revision process. How many versions of 
the novel were there? How did you work with your editor? 

I don’t know how often I revised the novel, because I tend to 
revise each day’s writing the day after, and then to revise 
each chapter before going on, and then, finally, to revise the 
entire book. My agent is a very good and useful editor, and 
by the time I turn the novel in to the publisher, the editor 
there asks for few changes, and those are mostly cosmetic. 
This is, perhaps, one of the benefits of writing for 40 years 
before sitting down to write a novel. 
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An excerpt from Night Life 

unit mu ^V, 

|\ n arch. Cold rain and dark 

Cassidy could see through to the 

1 V 1 days. Winter still press- 

bathroom and the dead man. 

ing atthe city's back. Spring a 

"Nah. Itwas locked." Donovan 

distant hope. 

dug a ring of keys from his pocket. 

Cassidy listened. 

"I've got the key, see. I'm the 

"It was blood, you could tell, 

super. 1 hearthe radio playing. 1 

you know what 1 mean? Knew it 

knock. No answer. 1 figure they 

right away, blood. Come right 

can't hear me overthe radio, so 1 

tbrougb tbe kitchen wall up in 

knock again, loud. 

I'm banging 

the corner over the stove. She's 

pretty good but nobody's coming. 

yelling, 'It's a miracle. It's a 

so finally 1 think, whatthe hell. 1 

miracle.' I'm telling her, shut up. 

open the door, and 1 seen him 

It ain't no miracle. It's blood 

dead overthere." 


from upstairs. Don't never 

"You could tell he was dead?" 

marry someone with religion. 

Cassidy asked. 


She'll drive you nuts." Donovan 

"1 walked over and took a 

wore an Eisenhower jacket 

look. I've seen dead men. He 

with no shirt and Army issue 

was dead." 


trousers. His bare feet were in 

"Did you touch anything?" 

untied shoes. He was 

"No." 


unshaven, and his belly tested 

"Besides the doorknob," Cas- 

the jacket's buttons. 

sidy said mildly. 


"It could've been. It could've 

"Yeah, right. The doorknob. 1 

been a miracle, blood through a 

didn't want to go in, but 1 thought 1 

wall. Like them tears at Lourdes 

ought to see, see if he needs help 

the little girls saw. The Virgin, 

or something, but he's dead, so 1 

and that, the stigmatism. It 

go out and find the beat cop hav- 

could've been." His wife's hair 

ing a pop up to the Chinaman's 

was dyed an unlikely orange, and 

and bring him back." 

her hands clutched each other 

"Okay. Thank you Mr. Donovan." 

and were never still. 

"Yeah. You're welcome. Don't 

"She wants to call the priest. 

mention it." 


Father Dunbar overthere to St. 

"I'll come talkto you in a 

Mary's. Call him, 1 says, but it's 

while, if you'll just wait in your 

blood from upstairs, like when 

apartment." 


the commode overflowed. I'm 

Cassidy wentto the bath- 

going up." 

room doorway and looked at 

"He ain't afraid of nothing. 

the dead man. He was tied to a 

He was in the war, Iwo Jima, 

wooden armchair with brown 

Okinawa, all them. Killed a lot 

electrical cord. 1- 

lis shirt had 

of Japs. Ain't afraid of noth- 

been ripped off him and it lay in 

ing." She rubbed her hands 

rags nearthe chair. Atowel 

down the front of the apron that 

was loosely knotted around his 

covered a yellow and green 

throat. There was blood on the 

patterned housedress. Fuzzy 

towel and blood on his mouth. A 

pink slippers shaped like bun- 

gag. He had been tortured. 

nies muffled herfeet. 

Excerpt reprinted with permissien 

"Was the door open?" From 

frem David C. Tayler © 2015, 

where they stood on the landing 

Ferge Beeks. 



Faulkner's phrase "kill your darlings" continues to 
have legs for writers. What darlings did you kill? 

“Kill your darlings” means that you should not fall in 
love with a sentence, paragraph, scene or interlude that 
does not advance the story, no matter how well written 
it is. I have killed many of my darlings, but remember 
few of them. If a voice in the back of your head suggests 
even for a second that something does not belong, cut it. 

You didn't publish a novel until you turned 70. What 
inspired you to turn your attention to this undertaking 
at this moment in your life? In what way did your previ- 
ous writing projects serve you as a novelist? 

I had been writing for years in movies and TV, great 
training for story, dialogue, character and structure. 
Eventually the ancillary parts of that business, the meet- 
ings, the seemingly arbitrary editorial comments, the 
rewriting for the sake of production needs, grinds you 
down. I started out as a short story writer and always 
intended to go back to prose fiction. Now I want to con- 
trol the writing in a way that is impossible in a collabor- 
ative medium like the movies and TV, so I sat down to 
write a novel. 

Name a writer whose work you admire and respect, and 
tell us what the rest of us can learn from him or her. 

I like the novels of Alan Furst set in Europe around 
the beginning of World War II. They are impeccably 
researched. The stories are propulsive. The atmo- 
sphere is so strong that you live in that world, and the 
characters, ordinary people in extraordinary circum- 
stances, ring true. 

You come from a writing family - your mother puh- 
lished a memoir about food and growing up, your 
father wrote plays and movies, and your brother is a 
journalist. What was planted in you early on that 
made you a storyteller? 

We were a reading family. That is important, because you 
absorb storyteUing without knowing that you are doing it. 
But the most important aspect of growing up with writers 
as parents is the easy understanding that this is a good way 
to go about your life. Many young people who want to 
write or paint or dance have to struggle with families who 
feel that art is a frivolous, unrealistic path doomed to fail- 
ure. My parents were encouraging without insisting. The 
one thing my father said about the life of a writer was, 
“Rejection is the norm. If you cannot accept rejection and 
stiU go on, it would be better to find another way to live.” 
Good advice. □ 


Alicia Anstead is editor-in-chief of The l/W'/fer magazine. She teaches 
journalism at Harvard, where she is also co-founder and editor of the 
Harvard Arts Blog. 
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LASTING EFFECT 


BY NICKI PORTER 



1964 IN 
LITERATURE 

The U.S. Supreme 
Court declares Henry 
Miller's Tropic of 
Cancer is not 
obscene. Thirty years 
after it was originally 
published, the novel 
legally circulates in 
the U.S. 

•¥ James Bond creator 
Ian Fleming releases 
You Only Live Twice, 
the 11th Bond novel 
and the first 
installment of the 
three-volume Chitty- 
Chitty-Bang-Bang 
series. Tragically, 

Fleming passes away 
in August at age 56. 

Jean-Paul Sartre 
refuses the Nobel Prize 
in Literature, stating, 

"A writer should not 
allow himself to be 
turned into an 
institution." 
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Strangers on a page 

Suspenseful storytelling requires advance planning. 


a A suspense writer must be at the same 

L\ time an artist and a criminal,” writes 
A. A^Patricia Highsmith in the November 
1964 issue of The Writer. 

She must create, invent, break rules, plant 
clues and commit homicide. She must put her 
beloved characters in peril and dive inside the 
minds of villains. She must orchestrate hairpin 
plot twists without running her story off the 
rails. And she must do it aU without once lead- 
ing the reader to think: That’s not true. That 
wouldn’t happen. I don’t believe a word of it. 

It’s a fine tightrope act, and it’s one that 
Highsmith, author of Strangers on a Train and 
The Talented Mr. Ripley, mastered. 

Highsmith herself was as unusual as her 
fictional characters. She was reclusive, diffi- 
cult, obsessive and anti-Semitic, with a mile- 
long string of lovers both male and female 
(usually married). She kept a handful of snails 
in her purse to unleash at social engagements 
when she got bored. By the time her article ran 
in The Writer, she had published nine books, 
two of which by her own admission were 
“decidedly duU.” 

But her other books were award-win- 
ning, best-selling, hair-raising smashes. In 
her 1964 article, Highsmith advises readers 
on two key suspense novel elements: pacing 
and atmosphere. 

►PACING 

How do you make something suspenseful? 
How do you craft a gripping page-turner? 

How do you leave the readers on the edge of 
their seats? 

Simple, Highsmith says. Know where the 
story is going before starting. 

“Pace is no problem if one has a story’ she 
says. “If I find my pace slowing, it is because 
the story is vague in my mind, and I am mud- 


dling about, getting stuck on details and 
overdescribing.” 

Highsmith plans out her next 30 pages 
and then rushes to set them down as if 
“narrating a story to someone and talking a 
little too fast.” This way, there’s no time to 
waste time on extraneous details or unnec- 
essary conversations. 

►ATMOSPHERE 

But if you’re racing to get the plot down on 
paper, how can you take the time to thor- 
oughly set the scene for the reader? 

Simple again, Highsmith says: Don’t. 

Instead of laboring over paragraphs of 
prose describing the mist on a beach or a field 
of flowers, let characters react to what’s around 
them. This allows the reader to learn about 
both character and setting in one fell swoop. 

For example, Highsmith says, “A formal 
garden in Italy may delight a spinster 
schoolteacher; she may want to sit for hours 
on a cold stone bench reading her favorite 
poems in it; it may make a young American 
football player want to scream, tear out the 
hedges with his bare hands, or at any rate 
get out of it as fast as possible. Either reac- 
tion gives ‘atmosphere.’” 

No matter how ugly the plot gets, how 
impossible revision seems, keep writing, High- 
smith urges. 

“Writing is a way of organizing experience, 
or of organizing something imagined, of mak- 
ing something perfect and beautiful - even 
something as small as one sentence - in a 
world that can be at times chaotic, wretched, 
ugly and upsetting.” □ 

Nicki Porter is an associate editor for The Writer. 
Inspired by Highsmith, she intends to go to the com- 
pany Christmas party with caterpillars in her purse. 
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CONFERENCE INSIDER 

BY MEREDITH QUINN 


Be prepared 


Think editors are unapproachable? Think again. 


E ditors can sometimes remain 
hidden behind the fortress 
walls of big publishing com- 
panies, with no names or con- 
tact information to be cyber-sleuthed. 
In most cases, that is simply to cut 
down on the number of unsolicited 
submissions that accumulate in the 
infamous slush piles on an editorial 
assistant’s desk. 

But here’s a secret: Editors actually 
want to talk to writers. And writing 
conferences are one of the top places 
where that happens. 

“I love meeting directly with 
authors and hearing about what 
they’re working on,” says 
Anna Michels, associate 


one consulting sessions or mingling 
at a social event. 

Mallory Kass, senior editor at 
Scholastic, does not accept unsolic- 
ited submissions, so attending a con- 
ference means meeting people she 
wouldn’t meet otherwise. “To go to 
these conferences and talk to people 
who are so clearly overflowing with 
passion for reading and writing and 
storytelling is invigorating,” she says. 
“It makes me proud to be able to 
launch careers, and it makes me 
excited to do what I do.” 

To best take advantage of the edi- 
tors attending a conference, research 


editor at Sourcebooks MallorV KaSS' 

must-bring conference item 

"Print-outs of pretty much everything 
you've written that connects to the proj- 
ect. I've been on critiques where I've 
asked for people's query letters and they 
don't have it, so that sort of feels like a 
missed opportunity. Your outline, query 
letter, lots of copies of the first 


and Sourcebooks 
Landmark. “As 
editors tend to 
spend most of 
their time 
behind computer 
screens, it’s 
always refreshing 
to get out and meet 
other people who 
love books as much 
as I do.” 

Still, the chance 
to get face time with 
an editor is a big 
deal. Attending a 
conference can get 
you within eyeshot, 
whether the editor 
is participating in a 
panel discussion, 
taking appoint- 
ments for one-on- 


Anna Micbels' 
secret indulgence 
at a writing cnnference 

I also, I must admit, dearly love the 
bookstores set up at nearly every 
conference and always leave room in 
my suitcase to bring one or two 
(or more) new treasures 
home." 



the genres that they cover and the 
types of work they are seeking. Even 
if you can’t do much sleuthing on the 
web, the conference may have editor 
bios to familiarize you with their 
backgrounds. If you know an editor 
is not interested in nonfiction, for 
example, concentrate on spending 
time talking with someone else about 
a memoir. 

While Michels welcomes confer- 
ence attendees to approach her out- 
side of workshops and sessions, she 
does prefer that writers who make an 
appointment with her during a con- 
ference wait until that time to discuss 
their book. “That’s when I’ll have my 
notebook with me and can jot 
down notes to look back 
on later,” she says, and 
is quick to add, “I 
love talking about 
books and pub- 
lishing, and even 
have a few nonin- 
dustry conversa- 
tion topics I can 
run with if you’re 
burned out on books 
and just looking for 
someone to shoot the 
breeze with.” 

Provided Kass isn’t 
rushing off to a panel or 
turning in for the night, 
she is ready and willing 
to talk to writers. She 
says, “I think I’m there 
for them. I want to con- 
nect with as many peo- 
ple as possible, and I 
want to be helpful.” 
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DOWNLOAD 


I the digital edition for editors' 
tips on crafting a successful query. 


To capitalize on an in-person 
encounter with an editor, work on 
an elevator pitch, two or three sen- 
tences that succinctly sum up your 
project. The chance to grab an edi- 
tor’s interest could be fleeting, so 
Michels says, “Give me that teaser up 
front, and then sit back and let me 
dig for more.” 

When it comes to scoping out a 
potential new author, both Kass and 
Michels say that face-to-face meet- 
ings make a big difference. “It does 
help to have the context and to feel a 
connection to authors and get a 
sense of how they might work,” says 
Kass. “But it comes down to what’s 
on the page. I’ll never acquire some- 
thing just because I liked a person.” 

That said, before the self-pro- 
claimed hands-on editor acquires a 


manuscript, Kass wants to talk to the 
writer to match her assessments with 
a writer’s goals, to understand his or 
her vision for the book so she can 
deliver the tools needed for revision. 
“I’m looking to make sure that we 
speak the same language in terms of 
craft and storytelling,” she says, “and 
that they’re as excited to revise as 
they were to draft.” 

Most editors emphasize the 
importance of knowing comparable 
titles, or “comps”: previously pub- 
lished books in the same category as 
yours that could appeal to the same 
readers. Editors use comps as a gauge 
of whether a book could have success 
and will use the titles as leverage 
when meeting with the publishing 
team to decide which books to buy. 
“I’m always disappointed,” Michels 


says, “when it’s clear authors haven’t 
considered their comps or say that 
there aren’t any comps at all for their 
book.” So be prepared - especially at 
the conference. 

Meeting editors and agents is only 
one of potentially many benefits of 
attending a writing conference. 
“Whenever writers at conferences 
ask me what they should be doing to 
increase their chances of getting pub- 
lished,” Michels says, “I tell them that 
they’re already doing some of the 
most important things - educating 
themselves about the craft of writing 
and the industry, and making con- 
nections that could turn out to be 
valuable down the road.” □ 


Meredith Quinn is a graduate of New York 
University and managing editor at The Writer. 
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CLASS ACTION 

BY MEREDITH QUINN 


The down low 

You may be a good candidate for a low-residency MFA program. 


I f you’re looking to get a Masters 
of Fine Arts degree in creative 
writing or poetry, you have 
many options. Hundreds of 
them, actually - 229 at the last count 
of the Association of Writers and 
Writing Programs. The big choices 
you will have to make within that 
pool is the type of program you want 
to attend: full-time and/or fully 
funded or low-residency. 

Full-time and/or fully funded is the 
traditional, highly sought after experi- 
ence pined for by aspiring writers. The 
Iowa Writers’ Workshop, Cornell and 
Brown admit only a handful of stu- 


dents each year, and these programs 
are competitive and, if not fully 
funded, can be debt-inducing. 

An alternative that has been rapidly 
growing is the low-residency MFA pro- 
gram, which offers flexibility 
in schedule, independence 
and, some would say, more 
personal attention from fac 
ulty and more opportuni- 
ties to have work critiqued. 

While some MFA purists 
may look down on low-res 
programs, many partici- 
pants who have gone on 
to write and teach 


wouldn’t have had it any other way. 

Sonia Livingston, author of Queen 
of the Fall and Ghost Bread, teaches 
at the University of Memphis. While 
attending a five-week writing pro- 
gram in Prague, she heard 


POPULAIi LOW-RESIDENCY PHOGRAMS 



SCHOOL 

LOCATION 

GENRES 

LENGTH OF 
PROGRAM 

RESIDENCY 

LENGTH 


STUDENTS-FACULTY 

NOTES 

Antioch 

University 

Los Angeles 

Fiction, creative nonfiction, 
poetry, writing for young 
people 

2 years 

1 0 days 

2 

Work with 4 mentors 
throughout the program 

Bennington 

College 

Bennington, Vermont 

Fiction, nonfiction, poetry 

2 years 

1 0 days 

2 

5:1 ratio 

Goddard College 

Plainfield, Vermont 

Fiction, poetry, creative nonfic- 
tion/memoir, playwriting. 

4 semesters 

8 days 

2 

5-7 students per 
advisor 


libretto writing, screenwriting, 
television writing, graphic 
novel, scriptwriting 


Lesley University 

Cambridge, 

Massachusetts 

Fiction, nonfiction, poetry, 
writing for stage and screen, 
writing for young people 

University of 

Freeport and Bruns- 

Creative nonfiction, fiction. 

Southern Maine 

wick 

poetry, popular fiction 

Vermont College 
of Fine Arts 

Montpelier 

Fiction, poetry, creative nonfic- 
tion: special concentration in 
translation 

Warren Wilson 
College 

Swannanoa, North 
Carolina 

Fiction, poetry 
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2 years 

9 days 

2 

5-10 faculty members 
per genre 

2 years 

1 0 days 

2 

3-5 students per mentor 

2 years 

1 0 days 

2 

5:1 ratio 

4 semesters 

1 0 days 

2 

5:1 ratio 








other participants talking about a 
low-res MFA. 

“I was not looking to uproot 
myself and go to a residential MFA 
program,” Livingston said during a 
panel at the AWP conference in April. 
So she investigated low-res programs, 
which would allow her to travel, save 
some money and study creative non- 
fiction. “I didn’t expect much except 
writing time and a mentor who 
cared,” she said. 

Typically spanning two years, the 
low-residency program takes place 
both in person and by correspon- 
dence. Students and faculty meet once 
or twice a year for about two weeks, 
participating in workshops, lectures 
and readings. Outside of those ses- 
sions, students communicate directly 
with mentors and together work out a 
schedule, syllabus and reading list tai- 
lored to the students’ needs and goals. 
Participants manage their own time 
and write as often as they can, com- 
pleting assignments and predeter- 
mined packets every few weeks to 
advance through the program. 

Because of the flexibility this type 
of structure provides, a low-residency 
program is ideal for those who, like 
Livingston, are interested in pursuing 
a creative writing degree but can’t, or 
don’t want to, disrupt everyday lives 
and responsibilities. 

For Doug Van Gundy, poet and 
author of A Life Above Water, it was 
the only way to go. At the same AWP 
panel. Van Gundy, who teaches at 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, said, 
“I would not have gone to graduate 
school if I hadn’t had access to a low- 
res program.” Citing a house, job and 
spouse he didn’t want to leave, he con- 
tinued, “The low-residency program 
really saved me. And it probably saved 
our marriage.” 

Van Gundy attended the Goddard 
College low-res program, which 
started in 1963 and was the first 
low-residency program in the U.S. 


FFe found an “army of people who 
would parse the meaning of poetry 
for 45 minutes.” And it satisfied his 
need to earn a degree while staying 
close to home. 

In some cases, attending a low-res 
program means traveling abroad. 
Depending on the school, residencies 
can rotate among various campuses 
and international destinations. The 
chance to be inspired by new sur- 
roundings and new cultures attracts 
many students. The program at Ver- 
mont College of Fine Arts, for exam- 
ple, rotates between three sites: 
Montpelier, Vermont; Slovenia; and 
Puerto Rico. 

When it comes to the question of 
whether a low-residency program 
lacks connection compared to full- 
time MFA programs, most folks who 
have attended one say no. Livingston 
said that the bonding experience 
between students is unique because it 
offers a “great variety of voices.” 

Van Gundy was pleased to find 
other writers with similar mindsets. 
“People didn’t think it was odd that 
you stayed up all night reading 
something because you just couldn’t 
stop,” he said. 

Fn fact, the intensity of the short 
residency is credited with creating 
connections, and the lack of a com- 
mon space where students run into 
classmates forces them to work at 
establishing relationships. The mind- 
set becomes: I have X amount of time 
in the presence of these people - I have 
to make the most of it. 

Critical to the success of low-resi- 
dency programs is a strong work 
ethic. With no one standing over 
their shoulders to make sure the 
work gets done, students take on the 
working lifestyle of a writer. 

And that, perhaps, could be the 
most useful skill they acquire. □ 


Meredith Quinn is a graduate of New York 
University and managing editor at The Writer. 
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LITERARY SPOTLIGHT 

BY MELISSA HART 


INSIDE LITERARY MAGAZINES 


Getting brief 

Flash nonfiction nnake an online journal enormous. 


inty W. Moore, director of 
creative writing at Ohio 
University, started Brevity: 
A Journal of Concise Liter- 
ary Nonfiction 18 years ago. Five years 
into his own writing career, he remem- 
bered editors who had helped him 
place his first stories and hoped his 
work on Brevity would assist other 
writers in publishing work. 

“People said online literary maga- 
zines wouldn’t ever be taken seriously,” 
Moore says. “Brevity has grown to be 
an enormous journal in terms of read- 
ership and number of submissions. It’s 
exciting and gratifying to see people’s 
opinions change.” 

Tone, editorial content 

Literary and craft essays and book 
reviews in Brevity cap at 750 words. 
Subjects are far ranging: relationship 
issues, medical challenges, gender, 
same-sex marriage. “We don’t do very 
topical things,” Moore says, “because of 
our eight-month lead time. But we’re 
aware that discussion of race, gender, 
parenting, how human beings treat 
other beings is critical. I’m interested 
in writing as a way to advance the 
human conversation.” 

In Issue 49, Ira Sukrungruang 
explores his relationship with his wife in 
“After the Hysterectomy” “Because of her 
you don’t want children,” he writes, 
“complain of their noise and ruckus on 
planes, the way they can’t control the 
yarn of drool dripping from their tooth- 
less mouths. But then a sadness sets in, a 
sadness that feels like a hand to the 
throat, because after fourteen years, you 
don’t know what you want.” 


Sukrungruang uses Brevity essays in 
his work as a teacher at the University of 
South Florida. “It’s a journal that is not 
afraid to take risks,” he says, “publishing 
lyric-oriented work juxtaposed to narra- 
tive-driven essays. ‘After the Hysterec- 
tomy’ is the first piece I had written that 
explored my divorce, and I wanted to 
send the essay to a place that I trusted.” 

Essays on craft appear alongside 
more lyrical narrative essays in each 
issue. In “The Editor at the Breakfast 
Table” (Issue 49), nonfiction writer 
Charles J. Shields describes the excru- 


"Publishes well-known 
and emerging writers 
working in the extremely 
brief (750 words or less) 
essay form." 

Three issues yearly, online. 

Genres: Literary essay, craft 
essay, book review 

Reading Period: Check website 
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Payment: $45 

Submission format: Online 
submission form 

Contact: Dinty W. Moore, 
editor, brevitymag@gmail.com 

For book reviews. Deb Hagan at 
brevitymag-i-bookrev@gmail.com 

For craft essays, Julie Riddle 
at brevitymag-i-craft@gmail.com 

brevitymag.com 


dating mornings of his youth, when 
his journalist father critiqued his 
school essays. “My understanding that 
editing is a gift,” he writes, “was still far 
above me while my father patiently, 
carefully went over my writing with 
me.” In the same issue, Pamela Alex 
DiFrancesco explores the craft of creat- 
ing trans characters. 

Contributors 

Two Pulitzer Prize finalists and numer- 
ous NEA fellows have contributed to 
Brevity. The journal has published 
work by Roxanne Gay, Jennifer Einney 
Boylan, Rigoberto Gonzalez and 
Brenda Miller. “I’m excited,” Moore 
says, “when Sherman Alexie or some- 
one well-known gives us work, but I’m 
also excited that we have one or two 
first-time authors in every issue.” 

Voice is critical in the pieces Moore 
publishes. He points to Randon Bill- 
ings Noble’s “The Heart as a Torn 
Muscle” (Issue 48) as exemplary in 
technique and style. 

“She’s talking about heartache,” he 
says of the essay, which explores an 
attraction to someone other than the 
narrator’s committed partner, “in a 
form that mimics medical instructions. 
It’s telhng a story in a way that imme- 
diately grabs your attention. The fur- 
ther you get into it, the more it makes 
you rethink what you know about 
heartache and the cliches we know 
about heartache.” 

Advice for potential contributors 

Moore is always looking for playful 
writing, and he’s open to multimedia 
essays as well. “The beginning sen- 
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tence can’t be throat clearing,” he says. 
“It has to start crisply. Most of the sen- 
tences have to do three things at once: 
provide information, create character 
and set mood and voice.” 

He urges potential contributors to 
save their fiction, political commen- 
tary and poetry for another publica- 
tion and to read several of the essays 


on Brevity’s website to get a sense of 
what he publishes. “I’m never happy 
with just pretty writing,” Moore says. 
“I’m always looking for some news 
about the human experience.” □ 


Writing teacher Melissa Hart is the author of 
the memoir Wild Within: How Rescuing Owis 
Inspired a Famiiyanti the novel Avenging the Owl 
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MARKETS 

COMPILED BY MEREDITH QUINN 


WriterMag.com 

Subscribers to The Writer have online 
access to Information on publishers, publi- 
cations, conferences, contests and agents. 
Go to WriterMag.com and click on Writing 
Resources. 
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toT/?el/Vr/ferby the Individual markets and 
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» CONTESTS 


F BEVEL SUMMERS PRIZE FOR 
THE SHORT SHORT STORY 

Open to short story submissions up to 1,000 
words. Submit via regular mail. Deadline: 
See website. Entry fee: None. Prizes: $1,000 
and feature in Shenandoah. AH finalists are 
eligible for publication. Contact: Bevel 
Summers, Shenandoah, 17 Courthouse 
Square, Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, VA 24450. shenandoah@wlu.edu 
shenandoahliterary.org 

FTHE BIG MOOSE PRIZE 

Submit unpublished novel through online 
submission manager only. Manuscripts 
should be 90-1,000 pages in length. Open to 
new, emerging and established writers. Dead- 
line: Jan. 31, 2016. Entry fee: $25. Prizes: 
$1,000 and publication. Contact: Black Law- 
rence Press, editors@blacklawrencepress.com 
blacklawrence.com 

F N PTHE BRIAR CLIFF REVIEW 
ANNUAL CONTEST 

Submit one short story or creative nonfic- 
tion piece, max 5,000 words, or up to 
three poems. All entrants receive a copy of 
the 2016 edition of The Briar Clijf Review. 
Deadline: Nov. 1. Entry fee: $20. Prizes: 
$1,000 in each of the three categories and 
publication in the spring 2016 issue of The 
Briar Clijf Review. Contact: The Briar 
Cliff Review, 3303 Rebecca St., Sioux City, 
lA 51104. 712-279-1651. Email from 
website, bcreview.org 



Take a chance 


Writing contests keep your mind fresh, your writing skills 
sharp and your creativity pumping. And winning could 
score you new readers, notoriety and even some extra cash. 
Keep the following guidelines in mind before submitting 
your work to a contest. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Deadline. Research both when the submission period opens and 
closes, and send your work between those dates. 

Word count. If a word limit is set, follow it. Even one or two words 
over could mean automatic elimination. 

Theme. Be sure your submission matches the requested subject 
matter. If you have any doubts, the submission readers may as 
well. 

Identification. Many contests work on blind submissions, so if you 
are asked not to put your name and other identifying information 
on your actual submission - don't. 


The following contests are a small sampling of what the industry has 
to offer. Find more listings at writermag.com. 


F BRISTOL SHORT STORY PRIZE 

International short story competition for 
publication in an annual anthology. Open 
to all writers over the age of 16. Maximum 
4,000 words. Stories can be on any theme, 
subject or style including graphic, verse or 
genre-based (crime, science fiction, fan- 
tasy, historical, romance, children’s, etc.) 
Enter via online form or regular mad. 
Deadline: See website. Entry fee: £8 per 
story. Prizes: See website. Contact: Bristol 
Short Story Prize, Unit 5.16, Paintworks, 
Bath Road, Bristol BS4 3EH, UK. enqui- 
ries@bristolprize.co.ukbristolprize.co.uk 

F CABELL FIRST NOVELIST AWARD 

Recognizes a rising talent who has pub- 
lished a first novel in 2014 in the US. Self- 
published novels and books available in 
e-formats only are not eligible. Submit 


three copies by regular mail only. Dead- 
line: Books published July through 
December 2014: Jan. 14, 2016. Prizes: 
$5,000 and travel to Virginia Common- 
wealth University for a reading and recep- 
tion. Contact: VCU Cabell First Novelist 
Award, Department of English, 900 Park 
Ave., Hibbs Hall, Room 306, P.O. Box 
842005, Richmond, VA 23284. 
804-828-0593. firstnovelist@gmail.com 
firstnovelist.vcu.edu 

FTHE CALEDONIA NOVEL AWARD 

International competition for unpublished 
debut novels. Submit the first 20 pages of a 
novel (at least 50,000 words) with a 200- 
word synopsis. Shortlist judge is Kathryn 
Ross of Fraser Ross Associates. Deadline: 
Nov. 1. Entry fee: £20. Prizes: £1,000 and 
trophy. Contact: The Caledonia Novel 
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Award, 22 Hillpark Grove, Edinburgh, EH4 
7AP, Scodand. caledoniaaward@gmail.com 
caledonianovelaward.com 

F CANADIANTALES OFTHE HEART 
SHORT STORY COMPETITION 

Submit original, unpublished fiction, 
1,500-5,000 words. Story must contain an 
element of the heart and must be written 
by a Canadian or about Canadians or take 
place in Canada. Submit by postal mail 
only. Deadline: Dec. 31. Entry fee: $15 
for one manuscript; $25 for two; $30 for 
three. Prizes: $500/$150/$100, plus 10 
honorable mentions of $25. All winners 
will be published in anthology. Contact: 
Short Story Competition, Red Tuque 
Books, Unit #6, 477 Martin St., Penticton, 
BC V2A 5L2 Canada. 778-476-5750. 
redtuquebooks.ca 

F CATHERINE DOCTOROW INNO- 
VATIVE FICTION PRIZE 

Open to any U.S. writer in English with at 
least three books of fiction published. 
Seeks “fiction considered by Americas 
largest publishers too challenging, innova- 
tive or heterodox for the commercial 
milieu.” Submissions may include a col- 
lection of short stories, one or more 
novellas or a novel of any length. Works 
that have previously appeared in maga- 
zines or in anthologies may be included. 
Translations and previously published or 
self-published novels and collections are 
not eligible. Electronic submissions only. 
Deadline: Nov. 1. Entry fee: $25. Prizes: 
$15,000 and publication by PC2. Contact: 
University of Alabama Press, P.O. Box 
870380, Tuscaloosa, AL 35487. 773-702- 
7000. fc2.org 

F CHRIS O'MALLEY PRIZE IN FICTION 

Submit one short story, max 30 pages, 
through online submission manager. 
Deadline: Nov. 1. Entry fee: $2. Prizes: 
$1,000 and publication in The Madison 
Review. Contact: The Madison Review. 
Email from website, enghsh.wisc.edu/ 
machsonreview 


Get up-to-date information on 
markets at writermag.com 


FTHE CLARION SHORT STORY 
PRIZE 

Submit unpublished works of fiction no 
longer than 2,400 words. Writers should 
be under the age of 30 or enrolled in an 
undergraduate or graduate program; or 
have completed such a program within 
the last two years. Submit through online 
submission manager or regular mad. 
Deadline: Dec. 31. Entry fee: $15. Prizes: 
At least $150 and publishing consultation. 
Contact: Clarion, c/o Pen & Anvil Press, 
P.O. Box 15274, Boston, MA 02215. 
bu.edu/clarion 

P COAL HILL REVIEW ANNUAL 
POETRY CHAPBOOK CONTEST 

Submit 12-20 pages of poetry by email or 
regular mad. Final judge of the competi- 
tion is Michael Simms, founder and edi- 
tor-in-chief of Autumn House Press. 
Deadline: Nov. 1. Entry fee: $20. Prizes: 
Publication and $1,000. Contact: Autumn 
House Press, Coal Hill Review Chapbook 
Contest, P.O. Box 60100, Pittsburgh, PA 
15211. cstroud@autumnhouse.org 
coalhillreview.com 

F N P CRAZYHORSE LITERARY 
PRIZES 

Submit up to three poems or a short story 
or essay (maximum 25 pages) during the 
month of January. Submit through online 
submission manager. Deadline: Jan. 31. 
Entry fee: $20 (includes subscription to 
Crazyhorse). Prizes: Publication and 
$2,000 awarded in each genre. Contact: 
Crazyhorse, Department of English, Col- 
lege of Charleston, 66 George St., Charles- 
ton, SC 29424. 843-953-4470. 
crazyhorse@cofc.edu crazyhorse.cofc.edu 

F P DANA AWARDS LITERARY 
COMPETITION 

Awards prizes in the categories of novel, 
short fiction and poetry. Submit unpub- 
lished work by USPS. Submit only the 
first 40 pages of a novel, one short story 
(max 10,000 words) or five poems. Dead- 
line: Oct. 31. Entry fee: $15 per five 
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poems; $15 per short story; $25 per novel. 
Prizes: $1,000 to the winner in each genre 
and publication. Contact: Mary Elizabeth 
Parker, Chair, Dana Awards, 200 Fosse- 
way Drive, Greensboro, NC 27455. dan- 
aawards@gmail.com danaawards.com 

FTHE DANAHY FICTION PRIZE 

Prefers manuscripts between 500 and 
5,000 words, but stories falling slightly 
outside this range will also be considered. 
Submit by online submissions manager or 
regular mail. Deadline: Dec. 31. Entry 
fee: $20. Prizes: $1,000 and publication in 
Tampa Review. Contact: Tampa Review, 
Danahy Fiction Prize, The University of 
Tampa, 401 W. Kennedy Blvd., Tampa, EL 
33606. 813-253-6266. utpress@ut.edu ut. 
edu/tampareview 

F N P DECEMBER AWARDS 

Submit one short story or essay, maxi- 
mum 8,000 words, or up to three poems. 
Send through online submission manager 
or regular mail. Prizes: $1,500 first place 
and $500 honorable mention in each cate- 
gory. Winners will also receive publica- 
tion. Deadline: See website. Entry fee: 
$20. Contact: Gianna Jacobson, Editor, 
december, P.O. Box 16130, St. Louis, MO 
63105. Email from website. 
decembermag.org/ december- awards 

F DORIS BETTS FICTION PRIZE 

Submit unpublished story up to 6,000 
words via online submission manager or 
regular mail. Open to legal residents of 
North Carolina and North Carolina Liter- 
ary Review subscribers with North Caro- 
lina connections. Deadline: Feb. 15. 

Entry fee: $20. Prizes: $250 and publica- 
tion in North Carolina Literary Review. 
Contact: Ed Southern, P.O. Box 21591, 
Winston-Salem, NC 27120. Margaret 
Bauer, editor, bauerm@ecu.edu 
ncwriters.org 

P DORSET PRIZE 

Submit a previously unpublished, full- 
length poetry manuscript. No mandatory 
page count (48-88 pages suggested). Sub- 


mit by online submission manager or reg- 
ular mail. Deadline: Dec. 31. Entry fee: 
$28 per submission. Prizes: $3,000 plus 
publication by Tupelo Press, 20 copies of 
the winning title, a book launch and 
national distribution. Contact: Tupelo 
Press Dorset Prize, P.O. Box 1767, North 
Adams, MA 01247. 413-664-9611. Email 
from website, tupelopress.org/dorset.php 

P DRINKING GOURD CHAPBOOK 
POETRY PRIZE FOR POETS OF 
COLOR 

Awarded to poets of color who have not 
previously published a book-length volume 
of poetry. Submit 25-35 page manuscript 
through regular mail. Deadline: Check 
website. Entry fee: $15. Prizes: $350, pub- 
lication by Northwestern University Press, 
15 copies of the book and a featured read- 
ing. Contact: Northwestern University 
Poetry and Poetics Colloquium and Work- 
shop, Drinking Gourd Prize Chapbook 
Series, University HaU, Room 215, 1897 
Sheridan Road, Evanston, IL 60208. Attn: 
Susannah Young- ah Gottlieb. 
poetry@northwestern.edu poetry.north- 
western.edu/drinking-gourd-chapbook- 
contest 

PTHE EDNA MEUDT MEMORIAL 
AWARD AND FLORENCE KAHN 
MEMORIAL AWARD 

Open to college undergraduates only. 
Submit manuscript of 10 original, unpub- 
lished poems. Each poem must be no 
more than 46 lines. Send by regular mail 
or online submission portal. Deadline: 
Feb. 14. Entry fee: None. Prizes: Both 
winners will receive $300 travel stipend 
for convention, chapbook publication and 
75 copies of chapbook. Contact: Shirley 
Blackwell, Chair, Level Poetry Competi- 
tion, P.O. Box 1352, Los Lunas, NM 
87031. sonneteer@earthlink.net 
nfsps.com/ scholarship.htm 

NTHE EDNA STAEBLER PERSONAL 
ESSAY CONTEST 

Open to Canadian residents only. Seeks 
essays of any length or topic “in which the 


writer’s personal engagement with the 
topic provides the frame or through-line.” 
Submit through online submission man- 
ager. Deadline: See website. Entry fee: 
$40. Includes a one-year subscription to 
The New Quarterly. Prizes: $1,000. All 
submissions considered for paid publica- 
tion ($250) in magazine. Contact: The 
New Quarterly, c/o St. Jerome’s, 290 West- 
mount Road N., Waterloo, ON N2L 3G3, 
Canada. info@tnq.ca tnq.ca 

F EMERGING TRIBAL WRITER 
AWARD 

Honors tribal writers in the early phases 
of their writing lives. Open to tribally- 
enrolled writers from the Dakotas, 
Nebraska and Minnesota who have not 
yet published a book of creative writing. 
Submit by regular mail or email. Dead- 
line: Check website. Entry fee: None. 
Prizes: $500 and invitation to read at the 
Great Plains Writers’ Conference. Con- 
tact: Emerging Tribal Writers Award, 
English Department, South Dakota State 
University, Pugsley Center 301 /Campus 
Box 2218, Brookings, SD 57007. 
april.myrick@sdstate.edu 
greatplainswritersconference.com 

F N P EMRYS JOURNAL AWARDS 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL POETRY AND 
PROSE 

Submit up to three poems or a work of 
fiction or creative nonfiction (max 5,000 
words) through online submission man- 
ager. Deadline: Nov. 1. Entry fee: $3. 
Prizes: $250 and publication in each cate- 
gory. Contact: Emrys Foundation, P.O. 
Box 8813, Greenville, SC 29604. 864-409- 
3679. emrys.info@gmail.com 
emrysjournal.org 

F ERIC HOFFER AWARD FOR 
SHORT PROSE 

Offers prize and anthology publication for 
unpublished short fiction or creative non- 
fiction up to 10,000 words. Online submis- 
sions only. No simultaneous submissions. 
Writers can submit one story per quarter. 
Deadline: Check website. Entry fee: None. 
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Prizes: $250. Contact: The Eric Hoffer 
Award, P.O. Box 11, Titusville, NJ 08560. 
info@hofferaward.com hofferaward.com 

FTHE FC2 RONALD SUKENICK 
INNOVATIVE FICTION CONTEST 

Seeks “fiction considered by Americas 
largest publishers too challenging, innova- 
tive or heterodox for the commercial 
milieu.” Submit a collection of short sto- 
ries, one or more novellas or a novel of 
any length. Works that have previously 
appeared in magazines or in anthologies 
may be included. Translations and previ- 
ously published or self-published novels 
and collections are not eligible. Electronic 
submissions only. Deadline: Nov. 1. Entry 
fee: $25. Prizes: $1,500 and publication 
by PC2. Contact: University of Alabama 
Press, P.O. Box 870380, Tuscaloosa, AL 
35487. 773-702-7000. fc2.org 

N FOURTH GENRE STEINBERG 
ESSAY PRIZE 

Seeks the best creative nonfiction essay 
for annual prize. Max 6,000 words. Sub- 
mit by regular mail or online submission 
portal. Deadline: Check website. Entry 
fee: $20. Prizes: $1,000 and publication in 
Fourth Genre. Contact: Fourth Genre 
Steinberg Essay Prize, 434 Farm Lane, 
Room 235, Dept, of Writing, Rhetoric & 
American Cultures, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, MI 48824. 517-355- 
9543. msupress.org/journals/fg 

F P FREEFALL ANNUAL PROSE & 
POETRY CONTEST 

Submit maximum 3,000 words of prose or 
five poems per entry. Guest judge George 
Elliott Clarke. Electronic and mailed 
entries accepted. Deadline: Dec. 31. 

Entry fee: $25 (includes one year sub- 
scription). Prizes: Publication in Freefall 
and $500/$250/$75/$25 in both poetry 
and fiction categories. Contact: FreeFall 
Contest 922 9 Ave. SE, Calgary, AB T2G 
0S4, Canada. editors@freefallmagazine.ca 
freefallmagazine.ca 


F N GEIST LITERAL LITERARY 
POSTCARD STORY CONTEST 

Submit a postcard with an original story 
up to 500 words that relates to the image. 
Fiction or nonfiction accepted. Submit by 
mail or online submission manager. 
Deadline: See website. Entry fee: $20 for 
first entry; $5 each additional entry. 
Includes 1-year subscription to Geist. 
Prizes: $500/$250/$150 and publication 
in Geist and online. Contact: Geist Post- 
card Contest, #210- 111 W. Hastings St, 
Vancouver, BC V6B 1H4, Canada. 604- 
681-9161. geist@geist.com geistcom/ 
contests/ postcard-contest 

F GLIMMERTRAIN CONTESTS 

Fiction contests held every month with 
various themes. Word counts 1,500- 
20,000 and categories include family mat- 
ters, open fiction and short story award 
for new writers. Deadline: Varies. Entry 
fee: Up to $20. Prizes: Range from $700 
to $2,500. Contact: Glimmer Train Press, 
4763 SW Maplewood, P.O. Box 80430, 
Portland, OR 97280. 503-221-0836. 
editors@glimmertrain.org 
glimmertrain.com 

F N P IOWA REVIEW AWARDS 

Submit up to 25 pages of prose or 10 
pages of poetry. All manuscripts are con- 
sidered for publication. Submit through 
online submission manager only during 
the month of January. Deadline: Jan. 31. 
Entry fee: $20. Prizes: Winners receive 
$1,500. First runners-up receive $750. 
Also includes publication. Contact: The 
Iowa Review, 308 EPB, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, lA 52242. 319-335-0462. 
iowa-review@uiowa.edu iowareview.org 

F JAMES JONES FIRST NOVEL 
FELLOWSHIP 

Awarded annually to an American author 
of a first novel-in-progress. Submit via 
regular mail or online submission form. 
Submit a two-page (maximum) outline of 
the entire novel and the first 50 pages. 
Deadline: See website. Entry fee: $30 
check or money order, payable to Wilkes 


University. Add $3 processing fee for 
online submissions. Prizes: $10,000 first 
place, $1,000 for second place, one honor- 
able mention. Contact: James Jones First 
Novel Fellowship, MA/MFA in Creative 
Writing, Wilkes University, 84 W. South 
Street, Wilkes-Barre, PA 18766. james- 
jonesfirstnovel@wilkes.edu 
wilkes.edu 

F JAMES KNUDSEN PRIZE 
FOR FICTION 

Submit fiction no longer than 7,500 words 
by online submission manager or regular 
mail. Deadline: Dec. 31. Entry fee: $20 
(includes a copy of contest issue). Prizes: 
$1,000, publication in Bayou Magazine 
and a year subscription. Contact: Bayou 
Magazine c/o James Knudsen Prize for 
Fiction, Department of English, Univer- 
sity of New Orleans, 2000 Lakeshore 
Drive, New Orleans, LA 70148. 
bayoumagazine.org 

FTHE JAMES WRIGHT 
POETRY PRIZE 

Submit up to three poems online or by 
regular mad. Deadline: Nov. 1. Entry fee: 
$10. All entrants receive a copy of Mid- 
American Review. Prizes: $1,000 and pub- 
lication in Mid-American Review. 

Contact: Mid-American Review, Depart- 
ment of English, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, OH 43403. 
mar@bgsu.edu 

casit.bgsu.edu/midamericanreview 

F K. MARGARET GROSSMAN 
FICTION AWARDS 

Submit an unpublished story, max 8,000 
words, by regular mail or orJine submis- 
sion manager. All subjects and styles wel- 
come. Deadline: Jan. 15, 2016. Entry fee: 
$10 per story or $15 for two stories. 
Prizes: $1,000 for first prize, $300 for sec- 
ond, $200 for third. All entries considered 
for publication. Contact: Literal Latte 
Awards, 200 E. 10th St., Suite 240, New 
York, NY 10003. 212-260-5532. Email 
from website, literal-latte.com 
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F L. RON HUBBARD WRITERS OF 
THE FUTURE CONTEST 

Awards short fiction up to 17,000 words 
written by emerging sci-fi, fantasy and 
dark fantasy writers. The contest is open 
only to those who have not professionally 
published a novel or short novel, or more 
than one novelette, or more than three 
short stories, in any medium. Submit by 
regular mail or online. Deadline: Quar- 
terly. Entry fee: None. Prizes: $1,000 first 
prize awarded each quarter; one of these 
winners also receives the $5,000 annual 
“Gold Award” grand prize. Each quarter, 
second place receives $750 and third place 
receives $500. Contact: L. Ron Hubbard’s 
Writers of the Future Contest, 7051 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90028. Joni 
Labaqui, contest director. 323-466-3310 
ext. 1200. Email via website. 
writersofthefuture.com 

F NTHE LAMAR YORK PRIZES FOR 
FICTION AND NONFICTION 

Submit stories or essays of up to 5,000 
words via online submission manager. 
Deadline: Jan. 31. Entry fee: $15 
(includes one-year subscription). Prizes: 
$1,000 in each category and publication in 
The Chattahoochee Review. Contact: The 
Chattahoochee Review, gpccr@gpc.edu 
thechattahoocheereview.gpc.edu 

P LITERAL LATTE FOOD VERSE 
CONTEST 

Submit 1-6 unpublished poems up to 
2,000 words total, with food as an ingredi- 
ent. All styles welcome. Submit via regular 
mail or online submission manager. 
Deadline: March 15, 2016. Entry fee: $10 
for 1-6 poems; $15 for 12 poems. Prizes: 
$500. All entries considered for publica- 
tion. Contact: Literal Latte Food Verse 
Contest, 200 E. 10th St., Ste. 240, New 
York, NY 10003. 212-260-5532. Email 
from website, literal-latte.com 

P LONG POEM PRIZE 

Submit a single poem or cycle of poems, 
10-20 pages. A page is up to 36 lines (or 
fewer), including breaks between stanzas. 
Submit by email or regular mail. Deadline: 


Feb. 1, 2016. Entry fee: $35 CAD for Cana- 
dian entries, $40 U.S. for American entries. 
Includes one-year subscription to The 
Malahat Review. Prizes: Two awards of 
$1,000 CAD and publication. Contact: 

The Malahat Review, University of Victo- 
ria, P.O. Box 1700, Stn CSC, Victoria, B.C. 
V8W 2Y2, Canada. 250-721-8524. 
longpoem@uvic.ca malahatreview.ca 

F PTHE MISSISSIPPI REVIEW PRIZE 

Submit fiction, 1,000 to 8,000 words, or 
3-5 poems totaling 10 pages or fewer by 
regular mail or online submission man- 
ager. Deadline: Jan. 1, 2016. Entry fee: 

$15 (includes a copy of the prize issue). 
Prizes: $1,000 in both categories and pub- 
lication in The Mississippi Review. Con- 
tact: Mississippi Review Prize 2016, 118 
College Drive #5144, Hattiesburg, MS 
39406. 601-266-4321. msreview@usm.edu 
usm.edu/ mississippi-review 

P NEW ISSUES POETRY PRIZE 

Submit a poetry manuscript of at least 40 
pages by regular mail or submission man- 
ager. Open to poets writing in English 
who have not previously published or self- 
published a full-length collection (40-t 
pages) of poems. This year’s judge is Mary 
Szybist. Deadline: Nov. 30. Entry fee: 

$20. Prizes: $2,000 and publication. Con- 
tact: The New Issues Poetry Prize, New 
Issues Poetry & Prose, Western Michigan 
University, 1903 W. Michigan Ave., 
Kalamazoo, MI 49008. 269-387-8185. 
new-issues@wmich.edu 
wmich.edu/newissues 

F N P NEW MILLENNIUM WRIT- 
INGS SEMI-ANNUAL WRITING 
CONTESTS 

Submit entries to the writing contests in fic- 
tion, short-short fiction, poetry and nonfic- 
tion. Fiction and nonfiction: submit up to 
6,000 words; short-short fiction up to 1,000 
words. Poetry: submit one to three poems, 
up to a total of five pages. Submit from web- 
site or post mail. Deadline: Check website. 
Entry fee: $20 per submission. Prizes: 
$1,000 in each category and publication. 
Contact: New Millennium Writings, P.O. 


Box 18110, Knoxville, TN 37928. 
newmillenniumwritings.com 

PTHE NICK BLATCHFORD OCCA- 
SIONAL VERSE CONTEST 

Submit previously unpublished poems of 
any length “that make something of an 
occasion (be it public or private) or sim- 
ply mark one.” Open to Canadians or cur- 
rent residents of Canada. Submit from 
website. Deadline: See website. Entry fee: 
$40 for two poems; additional poems, $5 
each (includes subscription to The New 
Quarterly). Prizes: $1,000 first prize; an 
additional $1,000 will be awarded at the 
judges’ discretion. All submissions con- 
sidered for paid publication. Contact: The 
Nick Blatchford Occasional Verse Con- 
test, The New Quarterly, c/o St. Jerome’s, 
290 Westmount Road N., Waterloo, ON 
N2L 3G3, Canada. 519-884-8111 x28290. 
contests@tnq.ca tnq.ca/contests 

F NILSEN LITERARY PRIZE FORA 
FIRST NOVEL 

Submit previously unpublished novel, 
novella or collection of closely linked 
short stories by regular mail. Open to 
English-writing, U.S. residents who have 
not yet published a novel. No self-pub- 
lished manuscripts. Deadline: Nov. 1. 
Entry fee: $25. Prizes: $2,000 and publi- 
cation by Southeast Missouri State Uni- 
versity Press and an invitation to present a 
reading at the university. Contact: South- 
east Missouri State University Press, 
Nilsen Literary Prize for a First Novel, 

One University Plaza, MS 2650, Cape 
Girardeau, MO 63701. upress@semo.edu 
semopress.com 

F NORTHERN COLORADO WRIT- 
ERS SHORT FICTION CONTEST 

Submit short story, max 5,000 words in 
any genre or style with broad appeal. 
Submit online or via email. Deadline: 
March 31, 2016. Entry fee: $20. Prizes: 
$l,000/$250/$100. Winners, honorable 
mentions and editor’s picks will be pub- 
lished the annual winners’ anthology. 
Contact: Northern Colorado Writers. 
970-556-0908. 
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jennifer@northerncoloradowriters.com 

northerncoloradowriters.com 

P OMNIDAWN OPEN (POETRY 
BOOK CONTEST) 

Open for all writers with no limitations 
on the amount of poetry a writer has pub- 
lished. Maximum 120 pages. Most manu- 
scripts are 40-80 pages long. Submissions 
open Nov.l by regular mail or online sub- 
mission manager. Judged by Cal Bedient. 
Deadline: Dec. 31. Entry fee: $27. Prizes: 
$3,000 and publication. Contact: Omni- 
dawn Open (Poetry Book Contest), Omn- 
idawn Publishing, 1632 Elm Ave., 
Richmond, CA 94805. 510-237-5472. 
submissions@omnidawn.com 
omnidawn.com 

F N P OPEN SEASON AWARDS 

Submit up to three poems (100 lines 
max for each poem), short fiction or 
creative nonfiction (max 2,500 words). 
Send entries by email or regular mail. 
Deadline: Nov. 1. Entry fee: $40 for 
U.S. entries, $35 CAD for Canadian 
entries. Entrants receive a one-year sub- 
scription to The Malahat Review. 

Prizes: $1,500 in each category and 
publication in The Malahat Review. 
Contact: The Malahat Review, Open 
Season Awards, University of Victoria, 
P.O. Box 1700, Stn CSC, Victoria, B.C. 
V8W 2Y2, Canada. 250-721-8524. 
season@uvic.ca malahatreview.ca 

P PHYLLIS SMART-YOUNG PRIZE 
IN POETRY 

Submit three previously unpublished 
poems, 15 pages total, through online 
submission manager. Deadline: Nov. 1. 
Entry fee: $2. Prizes: $1,000 and publica- 
tion in The Madison Review. Contact: The 
Madison Review. Email from website. 
english.wisc.edu/ madisonreview 

F N P PLOUGHSHARES EMERGING 
WRITER'S CONTEST 

Open to writers who have yet to publish a 
book, including chapbooks, ebooks and 
self-published works. Fiction or nonfic- 
tion under 6,000 words or between 3-5 


pages of poetry accepted. Submit via 
online submission form starting March 1, 
2016. Deadline: May 15, 2016. Entry fee: 
$24, includes a year’s subscription to 
Ploughshares. Current subscribers may 
submit for free. Prizes: The winner of 
each category will receive $1,000 and pub- 
lication in the winter issue of Plough- 
shares. Contact: Ploughshares, Emerson 
College, 120 Boylston St., Boston, MA 
02116.617-824-3757. 
pshares@pshares.org pshares.org 

F N P PRAIRIE FIRE CONTESTS 

Submit short fiction up to 10,000 words, 
creative nonfiction up to 5,000 words or 
one-three poems up to a maximum of 150 
lines. Submit by postal mail only. Dead- 
line: Nov. 30. Entry fee: $32 per submis- 
sion. Includes one-year subscription. 
Prizes: $l,250/$500/$250 in each genre 
and publication. Contact: Prairie Fire 
Contests, 423-100 Arthur St., Winnipeg, 
MB R3B 1H3, Canada. 204-943-9066. 
prfire@prairiefire.ca prairiefire.ca 

N PRISM INTERNATIONAL CRE- 
ATIVE NONFICTION CONTEST 

Submit one piece of creative nonfiction up 
to 6,000 words through online submission 
manager or by regular mail. Deadline: 
Nov. 20. Entry fee: $40 U.S. entries, $35 
Canadian entries. Entry fee includes a 
one-year subscription to PRISM interna- 
tional. Prizes: $1,500 grand prize, $600 
runner-up, $400 second runner-up and 
possible publication. Contact: Claire Mat- 
thews, PRISM international. Creative 
Writing Program, UBC, Buch. E462 - 
1866 Main Mall, Vancouver, BC, V6T 
IZl, Canada. 

promotions@prismmagazine.ca 

prismmagazine.ca 

F P PRISM INTERNATIONAL 
SHORT FICTION AND POETRY 
CONTEST 

Submit one piece of fiction up to 6,000 
words or up to three poems. Send through 
online submission manager or by regular 
mail. Deadline: Jan. 15, 2016. Entry fee: 
$40 US. entries, $35 Canacban entries. 


Entry fee includes a one-year subscription 
to PRISM international. Prizes: $1,500 
grand prize, $600 runner-up, $400 second 
runner-up and possible publication. Con- 
tact: Claire Matthews, PRISM interna- 
tional, Creative Writing Program, UBC, 
Buch. E462 - 1866 Main Mall, Vancouver, 
BC, V6T IZl, Canada. 
promotions@prismmagazine.ca 
prismmagazine.ca 

N ROSE POST CREATIVE 
NONFICTION CONTEST 

Seeks nonfiction outside realm of conven- 
tional journalism and relevant to North 
Carolinians. Open to legal residents of 
North Carolina. Subjects may include 
reviews, travel articles, profiles, inter- 
views, historical pieces or culture criti- 
cism. Submit by regular mail or through 
online submission manager. Deadline: 
Jan. 17, 2016. Entry fee: $12. Prizes: 
$l,000/$300/$200. The winning entry will 
be considered for publication by Southern 
Cultures magazine. Contact: North Caro- 
lina Writers’ Network, ATTN: Rose Post, 
P.O. Box 21591, Winston-Salem, NC 
27120. 336-293-8844. mail@ncwriters.org 
ncwriters.org 

F N SANTA FE WRITERS PROJECT 
LITERARY AWARDS PROGRAM 

An annual contest looking for works of 
fiction and nonfiction of any genre that 
may be flying under the radar. Judge is 
EmOy St. John Mandel, author of Station 
Eleven. Deadline: Nov. 1. Entry fee: $30. 
Prizes: 1st prize: $1,500; first runner-up 
$1,000; second runner-up $1,000. Plus an 
offer of a book contract with SFWR Con- 
tact: SFWP. Andrew Gifford, Director. 

369 Montezuma Ave. #350, Santa Fe, NM 
87501. info@sfvvp.com sfwp.com 

F N P SEQUESTRUM NEWWRITER 
AWARDS 

More than $500 will be awarded to up- 
and-coming writers and poets. The con- 
test will accept both prose (fiction and 
creative nonfiction up to 10,000 words) 
and poetry submissions, with first-prize 
winners selected in each genre. Up to 
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three poems per submission. Most Seques- 
trum poems average under 40 lines. 
Deadline: Nov. 15. Entry fee: $15. Prizes: 
Two first-prize winners (one fiction, one 
poetry) will win $200 each. Minimum of 
two runners-up per genre will win 
between $25 and $50. Contact: Katherine 
Ivory, sequr.info@gmail.com 
sequestrum.org/contests 

FTHE SHERWOOD ANDERS ON 
FICTION AWARD 

Submit one fiction story up to 6,000 
words online or by regular mail. Dead- 
line: Nov. 1. Entry fee: $10. All entrants 
receive a copy of Mid-American Review. 
Prizes: $1,000 and publication in Mid- 
American Review. Contact: Mid- Ameri- 
can Review, Department of English, 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, OH 43403. 
casit.bgsu.edu/midamericanreview 

F SHORT FICTION CONTEST FOR 
EMERGING WRITERS 

Open to writers who have not yet published 
a book of fiction, poetry or creative nonfic- 
tion with a nationally distributed press. Sub- 
mit fiction story up to 8,000 words through 
onbne submission manager or regular mad. 
Deadline: Dec. 31. Entry fee: $15. Prizes: 
$1,500 and pubbcation in Boulevard. Con- 
tact: Boulevard Emerging Writers Contest, 
PMB 325, 6614 Clayton Road, Richmond 
Heights, MO 63117. 314-862-2643. 
editors@boulevardmagazine.org 
boulevardmagazine.org 

P SPLITTHIS ROCK POETRY 
CONTEST 

Seeks “socially engaged poems, poems 
that reach beyond the self to connect with 
the larger community or world; poems of 
provocation and witness.” Submit up to 
three poems, no more than six pages total, 
through online submission manager. 
Judged by Rigoberto Gonzalez. Deadline: 
Nov. 1. Entry fee: $20. Prizes: First place 
$500; second and third place, $250 each. 
Winning poems will be published on Split 
This Rock’s website. Winners will receive 


free 2016 festival registration, and the first 
place winner will be invited to read the 
winning poem at the 2016 Split This Rock 
Poetry Festival. Contact: Split This Rock, 
1112 16th St. NW, Suite 600 Washington, 
DC 20036. 202-787-5210. 
info@splitthisrock.org splitthisrock.org 

OTENNESSEE WILLIAMS/NEW 
ORLEANS LITERARY FESTIVAL 
ONE-ACT PLAY CONTEST 

Submit a play with a small cast of charac- 
ters that runs no more than one hour in 
length (one act). Plays must not have been 
previously produced, published, per- 
formed or patronized in any way. Online 
submissions preferred. Deadline: Nov. 1. 
Entry fee: $25. Prizes: Grand prize is 
$1,500, professional staged reading at the 
next festival, VIP all-access festival pass 
for two years and publication in Bayou. 
The top nine finalists will receive a panel 
pass to the festival. Contact: One- Act 
Play Contest, Tennessee Williams/New 
Orleans Literary Festival, 938 Lafayette 
St, Suite 514, New Orleans, LA 70113. 
504-581 - 1 144. contests@tennesseewil- 
liams.net contests.tennesseewilliams.net 

F PTHIRD COAST POETRY AND 
FICTION CONTEST 

Send up to three poems in one file or a 
short story of up to 9,000 words. Submit 
previously unpublished work by postal 
mail or through online submission man- 
ager. Deadline: Jan. 15, 2016. Entry fee: 
$16 (includes subscription to Third 
Coast). Prizes: $1,000 in each genre and 
publication. Contact: Third Coast Con- 
tests, Western Michigan University, Eng- 
lish Department, Kalamazoo, MI 49008. 
editors@thirdcoastmagazine.com third- 
coastmagazine.com 

FTHOMAS WOLFE FICTION PRIZE 

Open to all writers. Submit unpublished 
fiction manuscript up to 12 double- 
spaced pages. Deadline: Jan. 30, 2016. 
Entry fee: $25. Prizes: $1,000 and possi- 
ble publication in The Thomas Wolfe 
Review. Contact: Thomas Wolfe Fiction 


Prize, Great Smokies Writing Program, 
Attn: Nancy Williams, CPO #1860, UNC 
Asheville, NC 28805. mail@ncwriters.org 
ncwriters.org 

FTWO ROADS DIVERGED SHORT 
STORY CONTEST 

Hosted by The Writer magazine. Write a 
2, 000- word short story of duality and 
divergence responding to one of two 
quotes (see page 35) from Column 
MaCann, who will choose the winners. 
Submit via online portal only. Deadline; 
December 6. Entry fee; $25 for first 
entry, $15 for every additional entry on 
the same transaction. Prizes: First place 
receives $1,000 and publication in maga- 
zine. Second place/$500 and third 
place/$250. All three published on web- 
site. Contact: tweditorial@madavor.com 
Attn: Two Roads Diverged Contest. 
writermag.com/ contest 

F PTHE VANCOUVER WRITERS 
FEST POETRY & SHORT STORY 
CONTEST 

Submit poetry, any style, up to 500 words. 
Submit short fiction up to 1,500 words. 
Open to all writers. Submit online. Dead- 
line: Oct. 25. Entry fee: $15 for each story 
or poem. Prizes: $500/$350 in each cate- 
gory and publication in subTerrain maga- 
zine. Contact: Vancouver Writers Fest, 
202-1398 Cartwright St., Vancouver, BC 
V6H 3R8, Canada. 604-681-6330. 
info@writersfest.bc.ca writersfest.bc.ca 

F PVINE LEAVES VIGNETTE 
COLLECTION AWARD 

Submit a 50 to 60 page manuscript of 
vignettes. Can be poetry, prose or a com- 
bination of both. Maximum 60 poems. 
Prose should be approximately 800 words 
per piece, maximum 20,000 words total. 
Submit through online submission man- 
ager. Guest judged by Meg Johnson. 
Deadline: Feb. 28, 2016. Entry fee: $25. 
Prizes: $500 and publication by Vine 
Leaves Press. Contact: Vine Leaves Press. 
vineleaves.editors@gmail.com vine- 
leavesliteraryjournal.com 
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Classifieds 


READERS should use caution when entering into 
any legal contract with a literary service offering 
agenting-type assistance; publishers who charge, 
rather than pay, an author for publication; publishers 
who require a purchase before publication and 
contests that charge high entrance fees. The 
Writer also recommends requesting a list of 
references and submission guidelines before 
submitting a manuscript. If you have any concerns 
regarding the advertiser's commitment or claims, 
please contact the advertiser and make certain 
all questions are answered to your satisfaction. 
ADVERTISERS We do not accept ads from agents 
or businesses that charge a reading or marketing 
fee; Subsidy Publishers: Copy of contract. In 
order to effectively handle questions from our 
readers regarding the products and services of our 
advertisers, the staff of The Writer asks that you 
provide us with some supplemental information, 
especially for first time advertisers. Examples 
include— Contests; Fee requirements, prizes and if 
purchase is necessary to qualify; Correspondence 
Schools: Copy of student's contract, copy of 
critiqued assignment, documentation if course 
is accredited; Editing Services: Resumes showing 
qualifications of service providers, a sample critique, 
general cost of services; Literary Services: General 
cost of services, resume of service providers, 
verification that at least 50% of business income 
is from commission on sales. For our private 
records, please provide us with a street address 
and contact telephone number. T/te IVr/fer reserves 
the right to reject or cancel any advertising 
which at its discretion is deemed objectionable, 
misleading or not in the best interest of the reader. 
SendYour AdTo; The Writer, Sales Account Manager 
25 Braintree Hill Office Park, Suite 404 Braintree, 
MA 02184 or call (617) 706-9080 E-mail: jdesrosier® 
madavor.com Major credit cards accepted. 


CONTESTS 


CALL FOR ENTRIES: 2016 Colorado Prize for 
Poetry. $2,000 honorarium and book publication. 
Submit book-length collection of poems by January 
14, 2016. The $25 entry fee includes one-year 
subscription to Colorado Review. Obtain complete 
guidelines by sending SASE or visiting website. 
Colorado Prize for Poetry, Center for Literary 
Publishing, 9105 Campus Delivery, Colorado State 
University, Fort Collins, CO 80523-9105. http:// 
coloradoprize.colostate.edu. 


CRITIQUING/EDITING 1 SERVICES 


A CUTTING-EDGE EDIT. Respect for your 
voice. Free sample edit. Amazon bestsellers. 
$2/double-spaced page. BA, UCLA; 2yrs 
Master's work. 30 years experience. Quick 
response, kathleen_editor@yahoo.com, 
www.bookeditor-bookcovers.net 


EDITING WITH PANACHE. Editor-writer is an 
acclaimed novelist, biographer, critic, and creative 
essayist. Fiction and nonfiction. Responsive and 
meticulous. Competitive rates. Free 10 page sample 
edit with critique. Geoffrey Aggeler, Ph.D. (805) 966- 
9728 or e-mail geoffaggeler@editingwithpanache.com 
(Website: www.editingwithpanache.com) 


BOOK SIGNING COMING UP? We’ve got you 
covered. We'll print, bind and ship your books in 2 
days. High quality perfect bound books, full-color 
covers, easy ordering, helpful staff. Order 100 or 
more and get 25 free. Casebound and Coil-bound 
also available. Visit www.48HrBooks.com or call 
800-231-0521 for details. Our authors just love us! 


DON’T HAVE TIME to submit your creative 
writing? Submission leads and cover/query letter 
tips. Receive our FREE e-newsletter today! In 
Our 22nd Year! Writer’s Relief, Inc., 
866-405-3003, www.WritersRelief.com 


Unlock the potential of your manuscripti 


Helga Schler, PhD, published 
S % author and editor with years of 

t ® experience at major publishing 

• ^ f houses offers comprehensive, 

/ personalized, constructive and 
effective editorial services. 


web.' withpenandpaper.com, phone: 31 0.828.8421 , 
email: helga@withpenandpaper.com 


PRINTING/TYPESEHING 


EBOOK ADAPTATIONS: We’ll adapt your book to 
an eBook, and we do it fast. You'll own the files, 
and be able to sell them anywhere. We create 
MOBI (for Kindle) and ePUB (for all other readers) 
Easy ordering, low prices. See the Cost Calculator 
right on our website: eBookAdaptations.com 


WRITING FOR PUBLICATION? Before contacting 
agents, publishers, or self-publishing, you need a 
professionally edited manuscript. Whatever your 
ability, I will make your work shine. Character, plot, 
structure critique. Full editing services. Extensive 
polishing (rewriting) as needed. Call Lois 
858-521-0844 (Pacific Time) www.editorontap.com 


YOUR FAIRY GODMOTHER EDITOR. Well- 
connected author of Bang the Keys (Penguin) 
will help you unleash your book or script's true 
fabulosity, and bring it to life in the real world 
before depression or drink destroy your nerve! 
Also a novelist, I can help you to navigate the 
treacherous waters of publishing. Contact: 
JillDearman@gmail.com. Website: www. 
jilldearman.com. 


SELF-PUBLISHING 


READY TO SELF-PUBLISH? With over 20 years 
of experience, we understand creative writers and 
their publishing goals. Our experts will help you 
navigate the process of getting your book pub- 
lished. Affordable. Learn more: 
www.SelfPublishingRelief.com 


Your Books printed in 2 days! 
Great Quality • Low Prices 

800-831-0821 ijifo@48HrBooki.eooi 



It's THAT easy to get 
your books printed! 


800.2314)S21 
inio«> 48HrBaolu.com 


Advertise in 

'^WRITER 

Classifieds 


Custom marketing 
packages available 
upon request. 

Contact Jordan Desrosier 
at 617.706.9080 or 
jdesrosier@madavor.com 



Website Directory 


For more information about advertising, please 


call (617) 706-9080. 



48 Hr Books 


We print, bind and ship high quality books 
in 2 days! Hard cover books in 5 days. 

Get 25 free with orders of 1 00 or more. We even 
answer our phones! Call us ... 800-231-0521 


eBook Adaptations 


Let us convert your book to eBook, for iPad, 
Nook, Kindle and all other eBook readers, 
all within a couple of days. Professionally 
converted, low prices, easy ordering. 


www.48HrBooks.com 


www.eBookAdaptations.com 


Writer's Relief, Inc. 


FREE Insider's SECRETS via e-mail. Subscribe 
to Subm/f Write Now! Publishing Leads & 
Tips 866-405-3003 - In Our 22nd Year! 

www.WritersRelief.com 
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HOW I WRITE 

BY ALLISON FUTTERMAN 


Nikki Moustaki 


A s an animal expert, 

Nikki Moustaki is 
largely known for her 
numerous books and 
articles about the care and train- 
ing of animals. However, her tal- 
ent extends beyond the how-to 
genre. She has taught writing and 
is a three-time Pushcart Prize 
nominee and an accomplished 
poet. With The Bird Market of 
Paris, published earlier this year, 
she adds memoir to her resume. 

In The Bird Market of Paris, 

Moustaki deftly interweaves sev- 
eral story lines as she recounts her 
lifelong love of birds, her relation- 
ship with her grandfather and her 
recovery from addiction. The 
result is an engaging and poignant read. 

► MEMORY 

I kept a journal for many years, but it was 
lost - along with the rest of our house - 
in Hurricane Andrew in 1992. But just 
the act of writing down memories and 
conversations makes them easier to 
remember, even if you don’t have the 
papers they’re written on as reference. 
Also, the conversations I had with my 
grandfather that are related in the book 
happened many, many times. His stories 
were etched into me at a young age. 

► MULTIPLE THEMES 

I believe that if you’re writing from an 
inspired place, all of the threads of your 
story will weave themselves into a tap- 
estry without much effort from you. If 
you try too hard to fit themes together, 
you may end up with puzzle pieces that 
don’t work, or your work will be clunky 
or obvious. Write honestly, and the 
story should fall into place. 



►SHIFTING GENRES 

Writing dozens of how-to 
books taught me how to 
organize a book. That’s an 
invaluable skill. I can now approach any 
writing project and know with some 
certainty where it should begin, what 
should be in the middle and where it 
should end. Transitioning to memoir 
was easy because I started with writing 
about birds, the passion I’d been writing 
about for years in books and articles. Of 
course, my grandfather had to be in the 
memoir, because he introduced me to 
birds, so it was natural to write about 
him. Addiction had to be in the book, 
because I lost my birds for a time due to 
addiction. It all fell together easily. 

►CHOOSING PROJECTS 

I write what thrills me, whatever that is 
at the moment. I write toward my pas- 
sions. I have a literary novel sitting in a 
drawer, so I have experience with fic- 


tion too (and I need to get back to 
revising that one). My advice to any 
writer is to write what interests you. 
It’s difficult to face the blank page if 
you don’t care about your story. 

You can’t write for a paycheck. You 
have to write first and think about 
the marketplace later. 

► EXPERTISE 

If you have an expertise, that means 
you have a passion. And when you 
write about your passion, that pas- 
sion comes through on the 
page. And when the passion 
comes through on the page, 
you’ve engaged your reader. 
That’s what you want. Yes, 
please write about your pas- 
^ sions. Write about what you 
know, especially if it’s a topic 
^ that’s largely foreign to readers. 

' When you have an expertise, it’s 
easy to leave out the minor 
details of your experience because you 
assume that the reader already knows 
what you know because you know it so 
well. Assume that the reader is ignorant 
of every aspect of the topic that you love. 

►ANIMAL LIFE 

I live with two dogs and two fish. I 
started to feel guilty about keeping 
beautiful winged creatures in cages, so 
when my last bird passed away, I didn’t 
get another. At some point, I hope to 
have a large aviary where the birds can 
fly. The writing life is very isolating. It’s 
nice to have an animal friend around 
for company. □ 

Allison Futterman has been published in Char- 
lotte magazine and writes frequently for The 
Charlotte Observer. 
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stand Out from the Crowd with 

Foil Stamped Book Covers 



You’ve only got a few seconds to grab a buyer’s 
attention. Make those seconds count with Gold or 
Silver Foil Stamping! 

Look at today’s bestsellers. Virtually every one has 
a foil stamped cover. The big publishers know that 
foil stamping is well worth the added cost, because it 
attracts attention from potential buyers. 

Until now, foil stamping just wasn’t an option for 
self publishers. But that’s all changed now, because 
48 Hour Books offers foil stamped book covers at 
a very reasonable cost, and a great turn-around time. 
You’ll still get a beautiful full-color cover, but now you 
can add Foil Stamping as well. So make your next book 
stand out from the crowd ... because people really do 
judge a book by its cover. 


Foil Stamping only adds three days to our production time. 


10 Reasons to use 
48 Hour Books: 


O Fastest Book Printers in the World 

• Perfect Bound books printed in 2 days 

• Same Day service available! 

• Hard Cover and Coil books printed in 5 days 

O Great Customer Service 

• Easy ordering 

• We’ll help you all through the process 

• We even answer our phones! (Unbelievable, right?) 

• Read our independent reviews -- they’re incredible! 

(see the link on our homepage, www.48HrBooks.com) 

O 25 Free Books if you order lOO or more 
O eBook Conversion Both ePub and Kindle formats 

O ISBN and barcodes 

We use PUR adhesive - our books are “bound to please” 
O nesigner Covers “ Cloth, Leather, and 

O Dust Jackets 

O Blind Embossing, Foil Stamping 
0 layout and Design ... and much more! 


. more 


HOUR 


BOOKS 


.com 


800 - 231-0521 

info@48HrBooks.com 

2249 14th St. SW • Akron, Ohio 44314 






The easy way to successfully 
self-publish your book 



amazon barnes&noble 

BOOK " hi Ilk 


Printed books + Print On Demand + eBook distribution 

BookBaby offers you everything you need to publish, promote, and sell your book. 

And best of all, we make it easy. You send us one file and we take it from there. 
You can get all of these services in one complete package or select just the products 

and services you need. 

eBook conversion and distribution to 60+ stores in 170 countries, including Amazon. 
Beautiful printed books for use at events, signings, and local sales. 

Print On Demand - Your book will be available in over 50 of the biggest stores. 
BookPromo - All the tools you need to market and promote your book. Free! 
Bookshop - A free storefront for your book so you can sell direct and earn more 
100% of net eBook sales - BookBaby takes no commission. 

IKbookbaby 

Learn more atwww.bookbaby.com/thewriter 
or speak to a publishing specialist at 1 -877-961 -6878 


Downtoad on 

V iBooks 




